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P A very fine opportunity for legislation has been indi- 
x cated by Mr. Thomas B. Paton, editor of the “Banking Law 
- Journal,” in his address on the 
” “Law of Trust Accounts” before 
ie the Savings Banks Section of 
s the American Bankers’ Associa- 
= ‘ tion. Attention is called to the 
“ phere fruitful source of litigation af- 
2 mance forded by the opening of two- 
1° name accounts, for when the 
ad depositor dies the money is almost certain to be claimed by 
” the representative of the deceased on the one hand and by 
“ the named beneficiary or survivor on the other. The most 
= common form of deposit is where the money is placed in the 
re depositor’s own name in trust for another. Massachusetts 
be holds that standing alone this form of account is not sufficient 
re evidence of a prima facie or presumptive trust, hence in a 


y dispute between the executor and the beneficiary, no other 


an evidence appearing, the former is entitled to the fund (Clark 
-- v. Clark, 108 Mass.). 
On the other hand, Maine (Bath Sav. Inst. v. Nathorn, 
88 Me.), and Pennsylvania (Merigan v. McGonigic, 20 B. L. J. 
a, 448) hold that an entry “in trust for” is sufficient to create a 
kK prima facie trust. 
New York seems to have held both ways. Originally in 
- Martin v. Funk (75 N. Y.) the Maine and Pennsylvania view 
err was adhered to. This was followed by Willis v. Smith (91 


N. Y.). A recent decision (In re Latten handed down on 
Aug. 5), lays down the doctrine that a deposit as trustee 
creates merely a tentative trust, becoming absolute only in 
case the depositor dies without revoking it and before the 
beneficiary. 

Another form of account is “John Smith or Peter Jones” 


x or “John Smith or Peter Jones or the survivor.” ‘This 
he creates no presumption of a gift to or trust in favor of the 
alternate party named except in the case of husband and 
ave wife, though the contrary was held in New Jersey (Hoboken 
— Bank for Savings v. Schwoon, 19 B. L. J. 108), where an 
» agreement was expressly signed by which either survivor was 
cs authorized to draw the funds, the court overruling the ob- 
” jection that this was void, as an attempt to evade the Statute 
and of Wills. 
ent, ao wf & 
and Readers of Mark Twain’s “Pudd’nhead Wilson” do not 
- need to have the fact called to their attention that the prints 
of no two sets of finger tips can, 
by any possibility, be identical. It 
Detection By is decidedly unfortunate that, so 
Finger Prints. far as we are aware, the police of 
this country have failed to take 
cognizance of this easy and ab- 
50 solutely certain method of identification. 


.. In England, according to an official report, there were at 
the close of 1903 60,000 sets of finger prints of criminals 
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registered with the police at New Scotland Yard and the Lon- 
don “Express” is authority for the statement that this register 
has now increased to about 70,000 sets and is growing at 
the average rate of 350 weekly. The system has been thor- 
vughly established throughout England and Wales, and has 
just been introduced into Ireland. A record room, set apart 


| in a wing of the Scotland Yard building, contains 1,024 pigeon 


holes, classifying the prints in accordance with their char- 
Last year there was a marked increase in identi- 
fications, there having been 3,642 recognitions of criminals, of 
whom about 2,000 were in London. The year before there 
were 1,722. 

The excellent results which may be obtained was shown 
when finger prints were taken of certain persons arrested 
at the Epsom and Ascot races. These impressions were de- 
livered at Scotland Yard the same night and in the morning 
the police were in a position to identify as thieves twenty- 
seven of the men captured at Epsom and nine at Ascot. 
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Another matter into which our Legislatures might well 
look forms the subject of an article in the November issue 
of the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” a 
magazine which, judging by mas- 
culine standards, possesses, as a 
general rule, but few features of 
interest, though it has certainly at- 
tained an enormous success. Mr. 


Medical 
Sharks. 


| Bok, the editor, has lately been striking at certain alleged 


‘specialists in female complaints,” and in his last article telis 
a plain and unvarnished tale of the way in which the private 


| letters of trusting women, written in response to alluring 
| advertisements, are handed round for the delectation of the 


young men and girls who make up the staffs of these meuical 
As his informant put it: 


“Not one in a thousand of these letters ever 
reaches the eyes of the “doctor” to whom they are 
addressed. There wouldn’t be hours enough in the 
day to read them, even if he had the desire. On 
the contrary, these letters from women of a private 
and delicate nature are opened and read by young 
men and girls; they go through not fewer than eight 
different hands before they reach a reply; each in 
turn reads them, and if there is anything spicy’ you 
will see the heads of two or three girls get together 
and enjoy (!) the ‘spice.’ Very often these ‘spicy 
bits’ are taken home and shown to the friends and 
families of these girls and men! Time and again 
have I seen this done; time and again have I been 
handed over a letter by one of the young fellows with 
the remark:: ‘Read this; isn’t that rich?’ only to 
read of the recital of some trouble into which a young 
girl has fallen, or some mother’s sacred story of her 
daughter’s ail! Then, to cap the climax of iniquity, 
with some of these houses these names and addresses 
are sold at two, three or five cents a name to firms in 
other lines of business for the purpose of sending cir- 
culars. As a fact, often the trouble is not taken to 
copy off the names and addresses, but the letters 
themselves, with all their private contents, are sold! 


Sharks. 


, 
} 
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“This is the true story of the ‘sacredly confiden- 
tial’ way in which these private letters from women 
are treated!” 


It goes without saying that the “careful consideration of 
each individual case” consists in the use of one or more of 
some seventy-five “form letters,” which present the appear- 
ance of having been typewritten separately, but which are 
really printed by the thousands, blanks being left at the head 
of each for the name, address, the “Dear Sir’ or “Dear 
Madam,” and the insertion of the date. 


oa ff 

Some interesting figures are given by Ernest K. Coulter, 
deputy clerk of the New York Children’s Court, in an articke 
in the November issue of the 
“North American Review.” The 
Criminality in youthful offenders of which he 
Children. speaks are charged as a general 
rule with the minor grades of 
crime, such as_ pocket-picking, 
theft, begging, etc. Nearly all of them come from the im- 
migrant colonies in the congested districts of the metropolis, 
investigation proving that 86 per cent of them were either 

born abroad or of foreign parents. As he observes‘ 

“Not only is the present immigration of a much 
lower order, morally and intellectually, than that of 
the past, but in colonizing in the cities the aliens 
are building barriers about their settlements which 
are not easily penetrated by American ideas of well 


being and citizenship. In these colonies they are 
people unto themselves. 


Children arraigned before the Children’s Court are of 
about the following proportion: Russian, 26 per cent; Italians, 
24 per cent; Austro Hungarian, 11 per cent; Irish, 10 per 
cent; German, 8.07 per cent; Great Britain, 3 per cent; French, 
1 per cent; negroes, 3.86 per cent; American 9.80 per cent. 
The rest are of unknown parentage. Where the people of a 
given nationality do not colonize, but scatter themselves 


among different neighborhoods, the percentage of youthful 
offenders is small. 
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The case of the Atchison, T. & S. F. R. Co. v. Palmore, 
decided in the Supreme Court of Kansas (64 L. R. A. 90), 
goes pretty far, holding that a 
physical examination of the plain- 
Limits Upon Physical tiff’s eyes might be granted, ai- 
Examination. though involving the use of drugs 
for dilating the pupils. It was, 
however, carefully provided *hat 
the examination should not produce serious discomfort or 
any deleterious consequences. In adding such a limitation 
the case is in line with Strudgeon v. Sand Beach (107 Mich. 
496), where the examination by a physician necessarily in- 
volving the use of anaesthetics was refused. In Hess v. 
Lake Shore & M. 8S. R. Co. (7 Pa. Co. Ct. 565), while an 
examination by anaesthetics, opiates or drugs was not per- 
mitted, the plaintiff was allowed to use an electric battery of 
moderate power, though this seems to be drawing it pretty 
fine. (See also O’Brien v. La Crosse, 99 Wis. 421.) The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these decisions appears to »e that 
due precautions for the comfort and safety of the subject are 
all matters for primary consideration, but, with chese pro- 
vided for, the methods and means employed should be left 

to the discretion of the expert making the examination. 
What strikes us, however, as a subject for legitimate 
criticism is the way in which the court has seen fit to 
“slosh over,” as witness the following choice assortment of 

rhetorical bric-a-brac: 


“It is a matter of common knowledge that, 
through the restriction of the energies of trained stu- 
dents and investigators to the single field, ophthal- 
mology has been brought to a state of comparative 





perfection. Here, as in all other quests for truth 
conducted under the guidance of the scientific meth- 
ods, the first requirement is a full and accurate ob- 
servation of the facts. The sages of old, from the 
data at hand proved that the flood of the Nile is 
caused by the tears of Isis shed for Osiris, until the 
eye of the explorer rested upon the melting snows 
of the mountain peaks of central Africa. The ancient 
method of establishing facts yet dominates some 
minds, but the modern scientific expert will be con- 
tent with nothing short of a view of the facts where 
they can be seen. Therefore, he has invented the 
ophthalmoscope for the exploration of the interior of 
the eye, the rhinoscope for the exploration of the 
nasal cavities, and other appropriate instruments 
for the exploration of other hollow organs of the body, 
and he will not attempt to bridge the chasm between 
ignorance and knowledge in any case where they may 
be of assistance until he has availed himself of their 
use. The question, therefore, arises whether or not 
the law, as a means of justice, will tolerate any other 
than the surest method of ascertaining truth; whether 
or not, with all the marvels of scientific achievement 
placed at its command, the rule of thumb shall be suf- 
ficient for its purposes; and whether or not in this 
case the timely application of the defendant for the 
production of the best evidence shall be granted be- 
fore a transfer from the treasury of the defendant 
to the plaintiff of the sum of $5,000 is ordered.” 


Go BB & 

What we have to say will be put concisely and to the 
point. While it is no doubt flattering to our pride to have 
other magazines attempt to ride 
into popularity through the use of 
a title of such striking similarity 
to that of this magazine as to be 
calculated to deceive innocent pur- 
chasers and subscribers, we shall not permit it for business 
reasons. We have had some trouble in the past, one publi- 
cation actually going so far as to call itself “The American 
Law,” employing type identical with that on our front page. 
Notice is given that we have registered the name, “The Ameri- 
can Lawyer,” in the United States Patent Office as a trade- 
mark, and all infringements will be prosecuted. Business 
morality seems to have fallen so low that this appears to 
be the only way in which protection can be secured. 
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The peculiar predicament in which a New York attorney 

finds himself offers food for considerable thought. Some 

time ago the attorney of the late 

William Moore refused to answer 

The Masonic certain questions propounded to 

Oath. him by the executor of his former 

client’s estate in his efforts to .se- 

cure information as to the Van 

Rensselaer estate, in which Moore was interested and of 

which the heirs are in entire ignorance. This refusal was on 

the ground that the information came to him under the 

Masonic seal of secrecy, and Surrogate Jenkins fined him $100 

and ordered him imprisoned until he purged himself of his 

contempt. This order the Appeilate Division of the Supreme 
Court unanimously affirmed. 

It is difficult to say what else they could have done. 
Looking at the question from a strictly legal standpoint, the 
reversal of the Surrogate’s order would have meant the es- 
tablishment of a precedent which would seal to the courts 
not only the actual proceedings of every one of the mul- 
titudinous secret societies now flourishing, from the Order 
cf Free and Accepted Masons to the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo Hoos, but also every bit of information that might 
incidentally come to the members while within the lodge 
rooms. To contend at any length that the veil should not be 
allowed by law to be drawn over such transactions would 
be like breaking the proverbial butterfly on the proverbial! 
wheel. 

In taking this position we mean no disrespect to the 
Masonic fraternity, whose privileges either Mr. Ashley or 
his client seems to have abused. There was here no question 
invo'ving the ritua} or secrets of the order, but, so far as 
appears, just a plain transaction between two members of the 
same organization. 
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To What Extent Will a Nation Protect Its Citizens 


In Foreign Countries? 
By Benjamin F. Abbott, of Georgia. 


(A paper read before the American Bar Association at St. Louis, Septemher 27, 1904.) 


The space devoted to this particular branch of inter- 
national law by text writers is comparatively small. 

It is not expected of me that I should present any new 
views on the subject, but rather that I should, with as much 
system and brevity as possible, refer to such decisions of our 
own State Department, as well as to works of publicists, as 
I may think aptly illustrate the subject, so that what is here 
written may be of some substantia] help to those who may 
be in the situation to inquire concerning their rights while 
domiciled abroad. 

It would not be practicable to treat of protection by the 
Government under al] condifious in peace and war, so I 
have confined myself to the inquiry, To what extent will a 
nation protect its citizens in foreign countries in time of 
peace? 

In treating this subject I shall not attempt to draw any 
distinction between stable and weak nations. I invoke the 
principle, for the purpose of this discussion, that is laid down 
by Wheaton on the Law of Nations,! who says that: 

“No principle of law is more universally acknowledged 
than the perfect equality of nations.” 

International commerce has brought the countries of the 
world in closest relation, The easy and rapid facility with 
which intercommunication between the nations is accom- 
plished, together with the ever-increasing demand for the 
surplus products of every country, both of its soil and manu- 
facture, the marvelous revolution brought about by steam and 
electricity, and withal the wonderful progress made in the 
way of inventions of new machinery, all these conditions 
have combined to invite abroad the representatives of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, inventors, as well as skilled artisans 
for the purpose of traffic and the utilization of these inven- 
tions and for the purpose of building railroads, electrical 
plants and the establishment of other great enterprises. It 
becomes, therefore, of prime importance to the man who 
temporarily departs from his own country and the jurisdic- 
tion of its law to take up his 2bode in a foreign country to 
know to what extent he is authorized to call upon h‘'s own 
government for protection against wrong and injury. 

There is much confusion in the mind of the average citi- 
zen as to what extent he carries with him into a foreign 
country the sovereign power and protection of his own gov- 
ernment. Some evidently think that they take with them, 
and are wrapped in, the protecting folds of the flag of their 
own nation, and all that is necessary for them to do is but 
to call on their own government in case they become in- 
volved in trouble or their property rights are invaded, and 
that the state will immediately extend its relief. 

Nothing can be more erronevus. If a citizen of the United 
States or of any other country, on business or pleasure, enters 
the territory of another nation, he must take the law as he 
finds it and as it is administered. However defective that law 
may be, and however much it may fall short of what his view 
of what the law is, he cannot complain so long as that law is 
administered in his case with the same degree of fairness 
that it is administered in cases between citizens of that 
country. Nor can he complain of any breach of international 
law should he be injured in person or property by any act 
of lawlessness on the part of the people of that country, so 
long as the government takes no part in such wrong-doing 
or acquiesces therein, or, having the means to prevent the up- 





1 Wheaton’s Law of Nations, p. 636. 








rising, remains inactive and fails to take any steps for his 
protection. 

I will state at the outset, from an examination of the 
authorities, that it is the duty of a state to protect its citi- 
zens abroad within the rules of international law, both in 


person and property, against the discrimination, wrong and 
injustice of the government in which he may be temporarily 
domiciled, whether that wrong cr injustice grow out of judi- 
cial or other proceeding by such government. 

It is important to inquire, before proceeding with the 
liscussion of the subject, in whose favor will the state inter- 
fere, and to whom will it extend its protection? 

We should say: First, {ts own native-born citizens of 
Second, naturalized foreigners who have in due 
form of naturalization laws become citizens. Third, and 
under certain circumstances foreigners who have acquired 
a domicile in the country and who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens. Under the law as it is held in 
this country, such foreigners would certainly have the right 
to appeal to the law of their domicile in a controversy with 
any country other than that to which they formerly owed 
allegiance. 

For the sake of brevity I have prepared and grouped a 
number of references, arranging them under two heads: 

I—PROTECTION EXTENDED. 

The duty of the state to protect its citizens abroad is 
thus summed up by Hall in his work on International Law:! 

“States possess a right of protecting their subjects abroad, 
which is correlative to their responsibility in respect of in- 
juries inflicted upon foreigners within their own dominion; 
they have the right, that is to say, to exact reparation for 
maltreatment of their subjects by a foreign government or 
ite administrative agents, if no means of obtaining legal re- 
dress through the tribunals of the country exist, or if such 
means as exist have been exhausted in vain; and they have 
the right to require that as between subjects and other pri- 
vate individuals the protection of the state and the justice 
of the courts shall be afforded equally; and that compensa- 
tion shall be made if the courts from corruption, or prejudice, 
or other like cause, are guilty of serious acts of injustice. 
Broadly, all persons entering 3 foreign country must submit 
to the laws of that country, provided that the laws are 
fairly administered, and they cannot, as a rule, complain of 
the effects upon themselves, however great may be the prac- 
tical injustice which may result to them. It is only where 
they are not fairly administered, or when they provide no 
remedy for wrongs, or when they are such as might happen 
in very exceptionable cases as to constitute grievous op- 
pression to themselves, that the state to which the individual 
belongs has the right to interfere in his béhalf.” 

The famous case of Martin Koszta.2 referred to in all 
the late authorities, may be thus summed up in substance. 
The facts are somewhat voluminous and space forbids any- 
thine more than a brief reference thereto. Koszta was a 
Hungarian. He was engaged in the insurrection of 1848-49. 
He came to the United States, and in the City of New York 
about 1851 he declared his intention to become a citizen. In 
less than two years he went to Turkey and was there ar- 
rested by some means and delivered to the commander of 

1 Hall on International Law, p. 275. 

2See this case fully stated, Snow on International Law, 
pp. 51, 52. 
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the Austrian man-of-war “Husear.” The representative or 
our government at Constantinople requested Commodore In- 
graham, commanding the U. S. warship “St. Louis,” to de 
mand the release of Koszta. This demand was made and re- 
fused. To avoid actual conflict between these two warships 
the French consul at Smyrna intervened, and Koszta was left 
in his custody by agreement pending the adjustment of the 
matter between the United States and Austria. 

Our State Department, thrcugh Mr. Marcy, Secretary of 
State, ruled in substance that Koszta was entitled to the 
protection of this government on the ground principally that 
he had obtained a domicile in the United States and had de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen—that “domicile 
conferred national character.” This ruling was acquiesced in 
by Austria and Koszta was returned to the United States. 
Austria did reserve in the final adjustment of the matter 
the right to proceed against Koszta should he ever return to 
that country. 

The case of Simon Tousig, cited in Snow at page 52, I 
may say was ruled differently by our State Department. He 
had declared his intention to become a citizen, but had not 
taken the final step to clothe him with all the attributes of 
citizenship. He nad been domiciled in the United States. 
He had no passport. He returned to Austria voluntarily. 
He was charged with the violation of the laws of that coun- 
try. In that case Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State,3 decided 
that: 


“Every nation, when its laws are violated by any one 
owing obedience to them, whether he be a citizen or a stran- 
ger, has a right to inflict the penalties incurred upon the 
transgressor if found within its jurisdiction.” 


The celebrated Cutting case was brought about by com- 
plaint of abuse of judicial process. The facts of that case. 
in brief, were as follows: Cutting was a citizen of the 
United States. He had been domiciled in Mexico, engaged 
in business there, had business troubles with his co-partner 
—he published in El Paso, Texas, certain strictures on the 
character of his business associate. After that, being again 
in Mexico, he was arrested and imprisoned. He appealed to 
this government for protection. It appears that both the 
executive and judicial departments of that republic he'd 
that he was amenable to its laws, although the offense was 
committed out of the jurisdiction of the Mexican Republic. 

In 1886 Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State, ruled as follows:4 

“The government is still compelled to deny what it de- 
nied on the 19th of July, 1886, and what the Mexican Govern- 
ment has executively and judicially maintained, that a citizen 
of the United States can be held under the rules of inter- 
national law to answer in Mexico for an offense committed 
in the United States simply because the object of that offense 
happened to a citizen of Mexico.” 


The following cases serve to illustrate a situation where 
a citizen receives injury at the hands of a mob in a foreign 
country which the government by due diligence could have 
suppressed: 

In 1878 Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, ruled in a con- 
troversy with Peru! that “a government is liable interna- 
tionally for damages done to alien residents by a mob which 
by due diligence it could have suppressed.” Likewise, our 
State Department still further affirmed the principle of lia- 
bility when speaking through Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, 
in a controversy with Brazil:2 

“It is the duty of Brazil, when it receives the citizens of 
a friendly state, to protect the property which they carry 





3Snow on International Law, pp. 51, 52. 
4Snow on Internationa] Law, p. 31. 

1 Wharton’s Dig., sec. 226, Mss. Brazil, 1875. 
2 Wharton’s Dig. International Law, sec. 226. 











with them or may acquire there. If persons in the service 
of the government connive at or instigate a riot for the pur- 
pose of depriving a citizen of his property, the imperial gov- 
ernment must be held accountable therefor.” 

On complaint of discrimination. by the government of 
Spain against colored citizena of the United States, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, wrote as follows:3 

“The government will regard the imposition of taxes or 
charges discriminating against colored citizens of the United 
States on account of color as the subject of international 
complaint.” 

The foregoing is a brief synopsis of a few of the cases 
arising on different statements of fact in which our gov- 
ernment has said that protection would be extended. 


II—PROTECTION DENIED. 

I will now refer to instance; which illustrate a situation 
where the government will not extend its aid to any of its 
citizens who have practically expatriated themselves by tak- 
ing up their abode in a foreign country. 

In 1851, Mr. Webster, Secretary of State,4 in Thrasher’s 
case ruled as follows: 

“Our citizens who resort to countries where trial by jury 
is unknown, and who may be charged with crime, frequently 
imagine when the laws of those countries are administered ia 
forms customary there that they are deprived of rights to 
which they are entitled, and therefore may expect the inter- 
ference of their government, but it must be remembered in 
all such cases that they have, of their own free will, elected 
a residence out of their own native land, and preferred to 
live elsewhere and under another government, and in a 
country in which different laws prevail. They have chosen 
to settle themselves where jury trials are not known, where 
representative government does not exist, where the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus is unheard of, and where judicial 
proceedings in criminal cases are brief and summary. Hav- 
ing made this election, they must necessarily abide its conse- 
quences. No man can carry the egis of his national American 
liberty into a foreign country and expect to hold it up for 
his exemption from the dominicn and authority of the laws 
and the sovereign power of that country unless he is author- 
ized to do so by treaty stipulation.” 

Likewise in 1855 Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State ruled 
that: 

“Persons emigrating from the United States to take up 
their residence in a foreign land cease to be citizens of the 
United States, and can have after such change of allegiance 
no claim to protection as such citizens from our government.” 

The same eminent statesman, in a communication to Mr. 
Clay in 1855,6 concerning certain alleged wrongs to one who 
claimed to be a citizen of the United States but domiciled in 
Peru, stil] further affirmed the principle. That citizen who 
went to the Fiji Islands for his health in 1866 presents a 
case which strikingly illustrates how a citizen of the United 
States can divest himself of national character. That was 
a case of regaining his health, as we may infer, at the loss 
of his national character.7 

Mr. Porter, Acting Secretary of State, in 1885, disposed 
of the claim of that citizen to the protection of this govern- 
ment by saying that he was not entitled to it; that his 
recourse should be on Great Britain, inasmuch ag his domi- 
cile was British, so constituted by reason of the fact that he 
resided in Fiji at the time of the annexation of the islands 
to Great Britain and so continued to reside there after an- 
nexation. 





8 Wharton’s Dig. International Law, sec. 204. 
46 Webster’s Works, p. 527. 

5 Wharton’s Dig., sec. 190. 

6 Wharton’s Dig., sec. 190. 

7 Wharton’s Dig., sec. 199. 
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In 1851 Mr. Webster, Secretary of State,8 commenting on 
the facts that many citizens of the United States had taken 
up their abode in the Sandwi:h Islands, in a communication 
to Mr. Severance, said in substance that all such who had 
gone to take up their abode in the Sandwich Is'ands thereby 
ceased to be American citizens and that “they would have no 
right to further demand the protection of this government.” 
Further on he says: “You will therefore not encourage in 
them, nor indeed in any others, any idea or expectation that 
the island would become a part of the United States.” In 
this prophecy Mr. Webster spoke as a mere man and not as 
a seer as to the country’s expansion. 


NON-LIABILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

I will now briefly refer to come instances in which this 
government has decided that it is not liable internationally 
for indemnity to foreigners residing in this country on ac- 
count of injuries resulting from riots or mobs. Of course the 
principle of non-liability on the part of the United States, 
insisted on under the circums‘ances of the cases to be re 
ferred to, will be conceded by it in favor of other nations 
when citizens of the United States domiciled abroad are the 
sufferers in person or property from mob yiolence of the 
people in a foreign country. That is to say, the United States 
will apply the same rule to other nations as it claims for 
itself. 

In 1839 Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, decided in a con- 
troversy with Spain:1 

“The government of the United States is not liable for 
misconduct of its private citizens within their jurisdiction, 
such citizens not being in any sense its representatives.” 

In the case of the British subjects, who suffered at the 
hands of a mob in Texas, Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, 
ruled, in substance, that the offense was against the laws of 
Texas, and cognizable only by the laws of that state2 so far 
as civil redress was concerned. 

On the 30th of November, 1885, a mob at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, kil'ed twenty-eight Chinese, wounded fifteen, drove 
many from their homes and destroyed a large amount of prop- 
erty. On a claim for indemnity being urged by China, our 
State Department, speaking through Mr. Bayard, in substance 
held that the government was rot liable as such for indem- 
nity; that while the outrage perpetrated on these Chinese 
was committed in a territory of the United States, still the 
territory was organized and enjoyed a system of local self- 
government; that the government as such was not liable for 
any loca] disturbance or domestic violence, and that redress 
must be obtained through locai laws of the territory, and 
that under the rules of internetional law the Federal Gov- 
ernment was not responsible. The Secretary went on to say, 
further, in substance: “The circumstances of this case were 
so shocking, and the outrage perpetrated on these men so 
great, that a recommendation to Congress would doubtless be 
made by the President for an appropriation to pay for the 
property destroyed. This was as a gratuity, the government 
emphatically denying that it was liable for the same, but the 
recommendation was made solely through pity for the unfor- 
tunates whose property was destroyed.” 

There are two other notable instances of mob violence 
inflicted on aliens domiciled in the United States. These 
both occurred in New Orleans. The first was directed against 
the Spaniards, in 1851, on account of the shooting of Amer- 
ican citizens in Cuba who had joined the filibustering ex- 
pedition. The Consulate of Spain was attacked also. On 
claim for indemnity by Spain,4 our government held that it 





8 Mss. Hawaii, Wharton’s Dig., sec. 190. 
1 Wharton’s Internationa] Law Dig., sec. 227. 
2 Wharton’s International Law Dig., sec. 227. 
3 Wharton’s Dig., notes China, sec. 67. 
4Snow on International Law, pp. 35, 36. 
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was not liable except as to the case of the consul; that the 
claim for redress must be sought through the courts of the 
State of Louisiana, and that the claim of private individuals 
was no greater than would have been the claim of a citizen 
ot the United States under similar circumstances. 

The other case was that of the Italians who suffered at 
the hands of a mob in New Orleans,5 in 1891. On a demand 
for indemnity by Italy, our government, speaking through 
Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, ruled emphatically the same 
principle of non-liability, but as a mere gratuity, a recom- 
mendation’ was made to Congress, and that body voted the 
payment of $25,060, to be paid to the families of the Italians 
who were killed. These references are sufficient to illustrate 
this phase of the subject. 


The act of 1868, known as the Expatriation Act, to be 
found in Section 1999, Rev. Stats. U. S., deals only with 
naturalized citizens, and does not undertake to define what 
is the status of an alien who has simply declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, with respect to his right to claim 
protection at the hands of this government. That act is a 
simple declaration as to what this government understands 
the law to be, and of its policy with reference to aliens who 
have expatriated themselves and become citizens of this 
country. 

Commenting on this act, Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State,$ 
in a communication to Mr. Fish, in 1879, rules as follows: 

“The act of 1866, before rec’ted, made an onward step. It 
declared that the right of self-expatriation is a natural and 
inherent right of all people and indispensable to the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of life, likerty and the pursuit of hap 
piness.” 


In speaking of the legal effect of naturalization of for- 
elgners in this country, Mr. Cass, Secretary of State,7 in a 
communication to Mr. Wright, thus expressed himself: 


“He held that the moment a foreigner becomes natural- 
ized in the United States he experiences a new political birth, 
and should he return to his native land he goes as an Amer- 
ican citizen. It may be important to qualify the statement 
by adding the exception that he is not absolved from any 
crime or offense as against the laws of that country [mean- 
ing the country of his former allegiance; these words in 
brackets are mine] committed prior to his departure, but the 
offense must have been such as that he was liable for trial 
for same before he expatriated himself.” 


Governmental protection against and redress for injuries 
is generally sought and obtained through the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of the government appealed to, but 
cases may arise where the emergency is so great and pressing 
that an appeal through such channels would be fruitless. In 
such cases the naval officers of the country appealed to may 
interpose to protect the citizen, but in order to justify such 
interference the danger must be so imminent and pressing as 
to justify the conclusion that the wrong will be inflicted 
unless immediate protection through the agency of the navy 
is extended. 

I may say as to the claims arising out of the late disturb- 
ance in China, known as the Roxer uprising, and the inter- 
national complications resulting therefrom, the adjustment 
and payment of an indemnity to each of the various allied 
nations concerned, stands on a different footing. That was 
an outbreak which China could and should have suppressed. 
It was not only an infliction of injuries on private citizens 
of the various countries domiciled in that empire, but was a 





5 Snow on International Law, pp. 35, 36. 

6 Mr. Evarts, Sec. State, to Mr. Fish, Mss. Switzerland, 
notes to Taylor, 227. 

7 Mr. Cass to Mr. Wright, Taylor, 226. 
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It will be observed that in the preparation of this paper 
the sources of international law most frequently used as au- 
thority for the propositions h2rein laid down have been the 
papers and documents connected with the Department of 
State of our own country. 

The student of the noble science under consideration can 
but be charmed and fascinated with the lofty style, the pure 
English, the elegant diction, the unambiguous phraseology of 
the papers issuing from the Officers of state in our own 
country in the course of whose administrations the cases 
have arisen which are herein collated. Unlike statutes, which 
are often the creation of comprcmise, and veiled in obscurity 
and doubt as to their true meaning, the opinions of our state 
officers who have spoken for the department are self-explana- 
tory and luminous. 

The latitudinous phrase of Jeremy Bentham,! “A citizen 
of the world will never find a place in the nomenclature of 
the nations of earth so long as they are ruled by men with 





1 Wheaton’s Law of Nations, 329-331. 





human passions and impulses. So long as this condition ex- 
ists will the enforcement of international law be required, 
direct attack on the diplomatic corps of each of the countries 
represented. 

diplomacy and arbitral tribunals resorted to and the strong 
protective arm of the nation ready to be extended to succor 
and relieve the oppressed citizen abroad. But when every 
man can say for himself, in His heart of hearts, that he is a 
‘brother to humanity,’ then, and not till then, can he claim 
to be a ‘citizen of the world.’ ” 

I have been impelled by an overwhelming sense of my 
own insufficiency for the task, from any obtrusion of my own 
views on this great subject. I have been content to draw 
from the great fountains the true sources of internationa) 
law in the construction of this paper, and in support of what 
I have said. If I have succeeded in putting in succinct and 
systematic order the principles and precedents which go to 
sustain and make plain the true relation which the govern- 
ment at home bears to the citizen abroad, then this paper 
may not have been written wholly in vain. 


The Alaskan Boundary Case. 


By J. M. Dickinsor, of Chicago, Lilinois. 


(Paper read before the American Bar Association at St. Louis on September 26, 1904.) 


The invitat‘on to me to write a paper for this occasion 
was coupled with the suggestion that it be upon the Alaskan 
Boundary Case. So many stirring events have occurred since 
that decision that not only the general public, but douptless 
the profession, have lost much of the interest that it aroused 
less than a year ago. If I am dealing with a subject that may 
seem stale and unprofitable, I beg that you will visit the 
responsib lity upon the governing authorities of the associa- 
tion and not upon a loyal member who felt it his duty to con- 
tribute so far as he could toward carrying out the designated 
programme. Within the limits of a paper like th’'s it will be 
impossible to give more than a general view of the sxnuent 
po nts, and my endeavor shall be to avail myself of this 
opportunity to put into accessible and permanent form such 
features of the case as the profession would probably be inter- 
ested in. The record and arguments fill seven volumes and 
three portfolios of maps, and it would be a work of very great 
labor for anyone to acquire for himself anything like a com- 
prehensive understanding of what was involved. 


Historical Introduction. 

The northwest coast of America was the last seaboard of 
the continent to be occup’ed by Americans and Europeans. 
In 1728 Behring discovered the strait between America and 
Asia, and reached the continent of North America in la™ude 
65 degrees north. In 1778 the Russians were established 
throughout the Aleutian Islands. On July 9, 1799, the Czar 
issued an ukase which granted to the Russian-American Com- 
pany a trade monopoly and exclusive occupation of the north- 
west coast of America down to the 55th parallel. Th‘s com- 
pany was the representative in that region of the R&ssian 
Government and exercised full governmental powers. #rom 
establishments on the islands it extended its trade with the 
Indians along the continental shore. American vessels, in 
constantly increasing numbers from 1790, extended their 
trading into that reg’on and greatly impaired the value of 
the monopoly that had been granted by the Russian Govern- 





ment. The Americans disposed of their furs at Canton and 
thus secured a great advantage over the Russians, who 
were not permitted to enter that port. It was charged that 
the Americans sold liquor and firearms to the natives, whicn 
made them both insubordinate and dangerous. Representa- 
tions were made by Russia to the Government of the United 
States in regard to this “illicit traffic’ in 1808 and 1810 
After the war of 1812 American vessels increased their activi- 
ty. In 1821, and mainly on account of American traders, an- 
other ukase was issued, addressed “unto all men,” granting 
to Russian subjects all commercial and fishing rights along 
“the whole of the northwest coast of America from Bétirinz 
Strait to the 51st degree north latitude.” All foreign vessels 
were prohibited from approaching within 100 miles of that 
coast, and were interdicted to carry on any traffic with ‘he 
natives “of the islands and of the northwest coast of America 
in the whole extent here above mentioned.” 

In the same year.a monopoly of commerce and trade 
along this whole coast was given to the Russian-American 
Company, extending the former grant from the 55th down <o 
the 51st parallel. The Un'ted States and Great Britain were 
formally notified by Russia of this action. At that time Great 
Britain had substantially no trade on the northwest coast of 
America, but the inhibition as to navigating within 100 miles 
of this coast, and of the Russian coasts on the west of the 
Pac'fic, thus making, in effect a mare clausum of the northern 
part of the Pacific Ocean, at once alarmed Great Britain. 
Two months and a half after the official notification Great 
Britain protested against the assertion of sovereignty by Rus- 
sia over such a wide extent of ocean and reserved the ques 
tion as to Russia’s claim of ownership of the northwest coast 


On February 25, 1822, the United States Government 
protested against the assertion, both as to mar'time and ter 
ritorial rights. Each government disclosed a purpose to as 
sert in behalf of its citizens the right of trade on the nort.: 
west coast, and denied the sovereignty of Russia over those 
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regions. Negotiations were begun petween Russia and the 
United States on the one hand and Russia and Great Britain 
on the other in 1822, looking to an adjustment of these ques- 
tions. In tnese negotiations both Great Britain and the 
vnited States asserted title to portions oi the northwest coast 
whican had been brought into controversy. Inasmuch as tne 
same questions were involved, at the suggestion of the Rus- 
sian Government, the negotiations, poth in behalf of Great 
Britain and of the United States, were carried on at St. 
Petersburg. It was even suggested that the interests and 
c.aims of the three powers be adjusted by a joint convention. 

In a letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush, July 22, 1823, 
an assertion in line with the declaration of President Monroe 
in his message to Congress in December of the same year was 
made as follows: 


“It is not imaginable that, in the present condition of the 
world, any European nation should entertain the project of 
settling a colony on the northwest coast of America.” 


When this was brought to the attention of Great Britain, 
that government announced its intention of proceeding sepa- 
rately in its negotiations with Russia. 


The negotiations between Russa and the United States 
terminated in a treaty signed April 5, 1824, by which Russia 
withdrew her pretensions with respect to navigating the Great 
Ocean, and it was agreed that Russia would make no settic- 
ments south of 54 degrees 40 minutes of north latitude on the 
northwest coast of America, and that the United States would 
make none north of that degree. 


The negotiat'ons between Great Britain and Russia even- 
tuated in a treaty signed February 16, 1825, in which Russia 
withdrew her pretensions as to exclusive right of navigation, 
and a territorial line between Russia and Great Britain was 
established, in respect of the islands and northwest coast cf 
America. 


After the treaty of 1825 went into effect Russia asserted 
without question sovereignty over all the northwest coast of 
America north of the parallel 54 degrees 40 minutes, exercised 
jurisdiction over the natives thereof, made surveys and 
utilized the country so far as it then appeared to be capable 
of being occupied. In 1826, and from time to time down to 
the American purchase, it published official maps laying 
down the territorial boundary between Russia and Great 
Britain substantially as claimed by the United States in their 
controversy with Great Britain. The governmental headquar- 
ters were at New Archangel, now known as S tka, and fre- 
quent expeditions were sent to the heads of Lynn Canal and 
Taku Inlet. 

In 1839 the Russian-American Company and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, with full knowledge and consent upon the part 
of their respective governments, entered into a contract oy 
which there was leased to the Hudson’s Bay Company sub- 
stantially all of that part of the northwest coast of America 
drawn in controversy between the United States and Great 
Britain, and certainly all that part of it bordering the heads 
of the interior waters, such as Lynn Canal. The Hudson's 
Bay Company, w'th the knowledge and consent of Great 
Britain, remained in possession of this territory as the tenant 
of Russia, down to the time that it was ceded by Russia to the 
United States, and surrendered it when the United States 
took formal possession. 


Shortly after the treaty of 1825 and down to the time of 
the American purchase, there were issued, from time to time, 
var ous official maps by Great Britain, laying down the bound- 
ary line between Great Britain and Russia, in such a way as 
to give Russia the heads of all the inlets and interior waters, 
and substantially where the United States contended it should 
be. Great Britain never, prior to the American purchase, set 
up any pretension to ownership of any part of those coasts, 
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and never exercised any civil or military jurisdiction in any 
way over any part of it. 

By a convention entered into between the United States 
and Russia, concluded March 30, 1867, the United States 
purchased from Russia her title to all the territory which had 
been confirmed in Russia by her treaty with Great Britain in 
1825, paying the sum of $7,200,000 therefor. The formal 
transfer of the territory was effected at Sitka on October 18, 
1867, and on the same day the Un’ted States revenue vessel, 
the Lincoln, took formal possession at the head of Lynn Canal. 

When Mr, Sumner made his speech urging the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, he used a map which had been given to 
him by the representative of the Russian Government, and 
which showed the possessions claimed by Russia, indicated 
by a boundary line between Russia and Great Brita’n laid 
down substantially as subsequently insisted upon by the 
United States. This map is now the property of Harvard 
University, having been presented to it by Mr. Sumner. 

Shortly thereafter the United States published a large 
number of official maps laying down the line in the same way, 
and these, without doubt, came to the attention of Great 
Britain. Great Britain continued to publish official maps 
showing the line in substantially the same way down to the 
year 1898. The cartographers of the world generally, in 
their publications, beginning shortly after 1830 and continuing 
down to the t'me this controversy arose, indicated the bound- 
ary line in the same way. From the day they took possession 
the United States, without question, constantly asserted and 
exercised jurisdiction over all of that coast and the adjacent 
waters. Their revenue cutters and navy all the time domi- 
nated those waters. No other country ever questioned their 
sovereignty. The various Indian tribes inhab ting the coast 
were brought under their jurisdiction, and understood that 
they were under the sovereignty of America. Frequent sur- 
veys were made at the heads of all the waters in question. 
In 1880 all foreign vessels were forbidden to unload at the 
head of Lynn Canal, and in 1890 a collector of customs was 
established there. In 1884 the civil government of Alaska was 
extended to that territory, and the Un'ted States courts and 
their officers exercised unquestioned jurisdiction over it. The 
records of the Department of Justice show particular in- 
stances, from 1887 to 1894 inclusive, of persons proceeded 
against criminally for acts done at the head of Lynn Canal. 
In 1880 and in 1890 a census was taken of the inhabitants of 
that terr tory, and a postoffice was established near the head 
of Lynn Canal in 1882. Various other acts of government, 
too numerous to mention, and all of them unchallenged, 
demonstrated that the United States, although they had not 
penetrated into the mountainous interior, were in full exercise 
of sovereignty over all the canals, inlets and coasts. 

On account of the development of gold deposits in the 
Cassiar region, the trade of the Stikine River had grown to 
such proportions as to impress the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain with the importance of establishing 
the boundary line. 

In 1872, which was forty-seven years after the treaty 
between Great Britain and Russia and five years after the 
United States had taken possession at the head of Lynn Canal, 
a correspondence began, at the instance of the Legislative 
Assembly of British Columbia, suggest’ng that the boundary 
line was not laid down in the treaty of 1825 with sufficient 
definiteness “to render it readily traceable on the ground” 
and that steps be taken to establish it. These negotiations 
continued until 1876, but no suggestion was ever made in any 
of tne correspondence that Great Brita’n claimed any part of 
the canals or inlets north of Portland Canal, or any part of 
the coasts bordering them. On the contrary, it was treated 
as an accepted fact that the line would be drawn in the in- 
terior across the Iskoot, Stikine, Taku, Islecat and Chilkat 
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Rivers in such a way as to make it impossible that, at that 
time, anyone contemplated that it would traverse any of the 
arms or inlets of the ocean so as to give any part of the 
coast, or any ports, to Great Br‘tain. 


No survey was made then on account of the cost, which 
was considered as prohibitory. There was a survey on the 
Stikine River and the adoption of a provisiona: boundary line 
in 1878. 


Tne correspondence conclusively shows that down to that 
time both governments treated the question upon the assump- 
tion that the Stikine and the other rivers were crossed by 
the boundary line, and that it in any event must be drawn 
around the heads of all of the bays and inlets. 


On account of the difficulties in surveying the boundary 
arising from the mountainous and inaccessible character of 
the country, an informal unofficial conference took place in 
Washington between William H. Dall, of the Smithsonian I[n- 
stitut on, and G. M. Dawson, of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. In their correspondence in 1888 Mr. Dawson ad- 
vanced a theory as to running the line which involved the 
essence of that insisted on by Great Britain before the tribu- 
nal, but he did not put it forward in behalf of the government, 
and it was not at that time in any way adopted or urged by 
we British government. It was afterwards asserted by Lord 
wansdowne, in a letter of August 18, 1902, that it was accepted 


as embodying the Canadian view, and in the British case that ‘ 


it was put forward by Mr. Dawson as representing her Majes- 
ty’s government as “the contention that the territories sur- 
rounding the head of Lynn Canal were British,” but the 
record did not bear out either of these claims. 


On July 22, 1892, a treaty was made between the United 
States and Great Britain providing for a survey “with a view 
to the ascertainment of the facts and data necessary to the 
permanent delimitation of said boundary line in accordance 
with the spirit and intent of the existing treaties in regard to 
it between Great Britain and Russ‘a and between the United 
states and Russia.” The high contracting parties agreea 
as soon as practicable after the report or reports of the com- 
missioners “to consider and establish tne boundary line in 
question.” Joint surveys were made, and a joint report was 
submitted December 31, 1895, but it contained no recom- 
mendat’on for a settlement. 

In 1896 gold was discovered in the Yukon territory and 
tuere was an immense inuux to the Klondike by water to 
the head of Lynn Canal and thence over the passes into 
ritish territory. The head of Lynn Canal, formerly but ttle 
tought of, on account of its harbors being the natural gate- 
ways to the gold regions, at once pecame of immense import- 
ance. It was not untfl after the Kiondike rush began that 
any question was raised offic’ally as to the sovereignty of Lue 
United States over those waters anu coasts. As late as t’eb- 
ruary 11, 1898, during a debate in the Canadian House of 
vommons, the Minister of the Interior, the Hon. Ci..co: 
«.-ton, we question as to the ownership of the land about .e 


‘ 





nead of Lynn Canai being under discussion, said that Skagway 
ana — yea had been in the undisputed possession of the United 
States for some time past, and that no protests had been made 
against such occupancy. On February 16, 1898, Sir Wilired 
Laurier, in the Canadian House of Commons, said that Dyea 
and Skagway have “been in the possession of the United 
States ever since they acquired ths country from the Russian 
Government in 1867, and, so far as my information goes, 1 am 
not aware that any protest has ever been raised by any gov- 
ernment against the occupation of Dyea and Skagway by the 
United States.” On March 7, 1898, he said: 

“ . . . But if we had adopted the route by the Lynn 
Canal, that is to say, had chosen to build a railway from Dyea 
by the Chilkat Pass up to the waters of the Yukon, we would 
have to place the ocean terminus of the railway upon what is 
now American territory.” . . “The fact remans that 
from time immemorial Dyea was in possession of the Rus- 
sians, and in 1867 it passed into the hands of the Americans, 
and it has been held in their hands ever since. . . . So 
far as I am aware no protest has ever been entered against 
the occupation of Dyea by the American authorit es.” 

On February 23, 1898, Sir Julian Pauncefote, in a com- 
munication to the Secretary of State, made by the direction 
of the Marquis of Salisbury for the purpose of having a set- 
tlement of the boundary line, said: 

“The great traffic which is now attracted to the valley 
of the Yukon in the northwest territory by the recent dis- 
covery of gold in that region finds its way there from the 
coast, principally through certain passes at the head of the 
Lynn Canal, and it has become more important than ever for 
jurisdictional purposes that the boundary, especially in that 
particular locality, should be ascertained and defined. 

“Her Majesty's government, therefore, proposes that the 
determination of the coast line of the boundary south of 
Mt. St. Elias should at once be referred to three commis- 
sioners (who should be jurists of h'gh standing), one to be 
appointed by each government, and a third by an independent 
power. It is suggested further that the commission should 
proceed at once to fix the frontier at the head of the inlets 


through which the traffic for the Yukon valley enters, con- 
tinuing subsequently with the remaining strip or line of coast.” 


Thus he, at that date, virtually conceded that Great Brita'n 
did not claim that the line ran across the inlets and that it 
must be fixed “at the head of the inlets.” 

As there was a failure to fix the boundary under the 
treaty of 1892 and the surveys made in pursuance of it, 
another treaty was entered into by which a Joint High Com- 
mission was constituted, which met in 1898 and 1899. Before 
th's commission, and for the first time, Great Britain put 
forward an interpretation of the treaty of 1825, which would 
make the boundary line run essentially different from any- 
thing ever shown upon any Russian, British or United States 
map, and so as to put into British territory all of the heads 
of the important inlets and every desirable and safe harbor 
and anchorage from the mouth of Portland Channel to 
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pine, Berners Bay, Juneau, Snettisham, Sumdum, WinaZam 
Bay and Unuk River districts, whose mineral wealth for 


twenty years had been without any question exploited by 
citizens of the United States. It also included the towns 
of Pyramid Harbor, Haines, Dyea and Skagway, all of them 
situated where the United States had exerc sed undisputea 
sovereignty since 1867. This claim was so extravagant that 
the United States members of the Joint High Commission 
declined to proceed further. 

The question became more and more acute. It was mani- 
fest that the friendly relations between the two governments 
might sustain a lesion if it should not be settled, and that 
another treaty would be necessary. 

Signing and Ratification of Convention of 1903. 

On January 24, 1903, at Washington, a treaty was signed 
between the United States and Great Britain, and the ratifi- 
cations of the two governments were exchanged in the city 
of Washington on the third day of March, 1903. 


The Tribunal. 

It was provided in Article I. that a tribunal should be im- 
mediately appointed to consider and decide certain questions, 
that it should consist of six impart’al jurists of repute, wno 
should consider judicially the questions submitted, each hav- 
ing first suoscribed an oath to consider impartially the argu- 
ments and evidence and decide thereupon according to his 
true judgment. Three members were to be appointed by ..e 
President of the Un'ted States and three by his Britannic 
Majesty, and all questions were to be decided by a majority of 
the six. 

There were appointed on, behalf of the United S.ates 
Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War; Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, and Hon, George Turner, of the State of 
Washington, and on bena:f of Great Britain the Lord Chief 
wustice of England, his Honor Sir Louis Aimable Jette, Kk. 
C. M. G., retired Judge of the Supreme Court of Quebec, and 
ue Hon. John Douglass Armour, Judge of the Supreme Court 
ot Canada. 

On July 11, 1903, the Hon. John Douglass Armour died 
in London, and on July 2s, 1903, Mr. C. B. Aylesworth, K. U., 
of Toronto, was appo‘ntei in his place. 


The Agents. 

It was provided that each of the high contracting parties 
should name one person to attend the tribunal as its agent. 
Hon. Joan W. Foster, of Washington, D. C., was appoimicu 
agent of the United States, and Hon. Clifford Sifton, K. U., 
Minister of .ae Interior in the Cabinet of the Dominion of 
Canada, was appointed agent of Great Britain. 


The Proceuure. 

It was provided that the written or printed case of each 
party, accompanied by all the evidence relied on to sustain 
it, should be delivered in duplicate to each member of the 
tribunal and to the agent of the other party, within two 
months from March 3, 1903, that within the next two months 
either party might in like manner deliver a counter case and 
additional evidence in reply, the power being vested in the 
tribunal to extend the last mentioned period if it should 
become necessary by reason of special difficulties arising in 
the procuring of such add‘tional proof. The tribunal could 
require the exhibition of documents relied on by a party, and 
of evidence pertinent to the case which appeared to be in 
the possession of a party. 

Within two months from the expiration of the time limit- 
ed for filing the counter case, it was the duty of each party 
to del'ver in duplicate to each member of the tribunal, and to 
the agent of the other party, a written or printed argument 
showing the points and referring to the evidence relied on, 


-and either party could support the same before the tribunal 


by oral argument. 
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‘Lae tribunal was to assemble for the first meeting at Lon- 
don as soon as practicable after receiving the commisisons, 
an. was authorized to nx the times and places of all subse- 
quent meetings. 

lt was agreed by diplomatic correspondence that it would 
ve regarded as a compliance with the convention if the cases 
and counter cases should be presented on the day fixed in 
London and Washington to the embassies of the respective 
governments to be forwarded without a formal meeting of tue 
tribunal at London. Great Britain asked an extension of 
time for the filing of the cases, but this was declined. 

inasmuch as the 3d of May fell upon Sunday, it was 
agreed that the cases should be delivered on May 2, but in 
order to catch the Saturday’s steamers it was subsequently 
agreed that the delivery should be on May 1. Mr. Choate was 
authorized by Mr. Hay to receive the British case in Lonaon 
for the American members of the tribunal and the American 
agent. 

On May 15 the British agent wrote to the American 
agent that it would be impossibie to prepare the Britisn 
counter case within two months and suggested an extens on 
of two months. This was deciined on the ground that .uie 
American members of the tribunal said that it was impossible 
to consent because of a contemplated special session of Von- 
gress. It was not considered desirable that. the Secretary of 
War and Senator Lodge should be out of the country during 
such session. This declination was by cablegram on May 
25, 1903. On May 29 a seemingly retal’atory step was taken 
which foreboded serious complications. This was a request 
on the part of Great Britain for the production of practically 
all of the documents referred to in the United States case 
with the statement that the British agent could examine them 
in Washington or make arrangements to photograph the 
originals. Th's called forth a sharp reply from Mr. Hay, in 
which he said: 

“The list of papers inclosed with your first note embraces 
documents all of which have been textually set forth in the 
case of the United States, many of which are likewise printed 
in full in the British case without any material var ation, 
and the originals of some of which should exist in the British 
archives. The documents called for in your second note are 
likewise textually set forth in the case of the United States. 
They consist not only of cop’es of official papers certified to 
by the chief officer of the respective departments of the 
government, but of extracts from official printed publications 
and from books accessible to the genera! public. It is sug- 
gested that such a sweeping request would hardly be ap- 
proved by the tribunal. 

“The treaty does not appear to provide for either the 
production or examination of original papers by the agent of 
the other party upon his own request, nor for perm’ssion to 
photograph any papers. Although no reason is given in justi- 
fication of the unusual request of the British agent, the United 
States is desirous of avoiding all uhnecessary delay and of 
affording every proper opportunity for verifying anything re- 
lied upon by it in its case. I take pleasure, therefore, in 
assuring you that the British agent, or a representative duly 
authorized by him, will be given full opportunity to examine 
and verify the originals in the exclusive possession of this 
government of anything conta’ned in the case of the United 
States, provided that no delay is thereby caused either in the 
delivery of the counter case or of the printed argument, or 
in the commencement of the oral argument. 


“I beg to add that it is the intention of the agent of the 
United States to take to London the originals or certified 
copies of all documents and papers contained in the case and 
counter case of the United States, and to be prepared to pro- 
duce them at the request of the British agent approved by 
the tribunal.” 
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Sir M. H. Herbert replied: 


“I have now received a telegram from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne stating that his Majesty’s government is not 
aware that any precedent exists for coupling the production of 
original documents with any condition such as that laid down 
by the United States Government. 


“The condition, moreover, in the opinion of his Majesty’s 
governmental amounts to a refusal; as, without an extension 
of time, it is practically impossible to examine large numbers 
of documents and to embody the result. 


“Both in private litigation and in international arbitra- 
tions the right to inspect has never been questioned, and his 
Majesty’s government cannot, by accepting conditions, cast 
doubt on the existence of this right and thus establish a prece- 
dent which might prove a serious bar to a resort to arbitra- 
tion. 


“The originals in Russian, of which only translations 
are given, form a great proportion of the documents which it 
is desired to inspect. His Majesty’s government consider 


that they have obviously a right to compare the origina‘ts with 
these translations. 


“The description which has been given of other docu- 
ments has not been sufficient for the purpose of tracing copies 
in England. 


“His Majesty’s government consider that in cases where 
certified extracts are given, they have clearly the right to 
see the whole documents so as to satisfy themselves that 
nothing material is contained in the omitted portions. 


“His Majesty’s government hope that on further consid- 
eration the Unted States Government will agree uncondi- 
tionally to their request, so that it may be possible to avoid 
the necessity of calling a special meeting of the tribunal to 
consider the matter. 


“An application for the extension of time is expressly 
contemplated in the convention, and, unless this application 
is acceded to, it will be impossible to present fully the reply 
to the United States case. His Majesty’s government cannot 
believe that the United States Government will be prevented 


through any quest’on of personal convenience from favorably 
considering the request, the refusal of which would entail the 


presentation of the British counter case in an incomplete 
form, as unsatisfactory to his Majesty’s government as to 
the tribunal. 


“His Majesty’s government would accordingly be glad to 
learn that the United States Government agree to the appli- 
cation of the British agent, whose request for an extension of 
time they strongly support.” 


This fully discloses that the purpose of Great Britain was 
to force an extension of time. 


Mr. Hay, in a lengthy note of June 16, 1903, took the 
ground that no such spec’al difficulties as the treaty contem- 
plated as a condition precedent to the extension of time had 
arisen. He characterized the request in regard to documents 
as “a complete impeachment of the American case” and con- 
cluded as follows: 

“I trust you will assure the Marquis of Lansdowne of the 
earnest desire of the President to bring this vexed question 
to a termination in such a way that it will leave no unkind 
feeling between the two nations, and that he is desirous of 
meeting his Lordship’s wishes as far as possible. He has, 
therefore, directed me to state that the British agent, or his 
representative, will be permitted at h‘s convenience to exam- 
ine all the documents adduced in the case of the United 
States to which reference is made in your notes of May 29 
and June 8, without any restriction or condition as to the use 
he shall make of the results of his examination, reserving 
for the agent of the United States the right to enter such 





mot'on or objection before the tribunal when it assembles as 
he may think proper. 


“T have already advised you of the intention of the agent 
of the United States to have in London the originals or cer- 
tified copies of all documents and papers contained in the 
case and counter case of the United States. He has already 
prepared copies in the original of the Russian documents in 
the case. Should the Brit sh agent not see proper to take 
advantage of the permission herein given to examine these 
and other documents in Washington, and should desire it, the 
Russian documents will be forwarded to him at London. 


“In closing, I have the honor to inform you that, in faith- 
ful compliance with the treaty, the counter case of the 
United States, wh'ch is already printed, will be delivered in 
the numbers heretofore indicated, on July 3, at your embassy 
in this city, unless you should indicate that delivery at New- 
port will be more convenient to you.” 


Mr. Choate took the affair up actively at London with 
the Attorney General, who stated that while the British 
counter case would be delivered by September 3, it would 
necessarily be incomplete and would be accompanied with a 
statement that it might have to be supplemented in some form. 

In the reply to the note of Mr. Hay of June 16 it was 
claimed, for the first time, that the British Government was 
entitled to the necessary time for inquiry at the head of 
Lynn Canal as to the credibility of certain Indian witnesses 
who had made affidavits in support of the case of the United 
States, and the weight which should be attached to their 
statements, and also for the examination on the spot of cer- 
tain statements made in the United States case as to acts 
of occupation and exercise of jurisdiction in the disputed ter- 
ritory by the United States Government. The note concluded 
with a statement that the Brit'sh Government felt bound to 
press for the extension of time for which they had applied, 
and that upon a failure to agree it would be necessary to 
summon the tribunal, in order that the point might be dis- 
cussed and that this would probably cause the postponement 
of the discussion of the real question. 


The position was taken by the British Government, in a 
note of July 1, that translations of certain Russian documents 
had been adduced in support of the case of the United 
States which did not comply with the convention which pro- 
vided “that documentary evidence should accompany the 
case,” and that for this variance his Majesty’s government 
would have been justified in refusing to accept the case de- 
livered on behalf of the United States. The claim was made 
that inasmuch as the documents themselves were not made 
accessible until after the delivery of the counter case, the 
British Government was entitled to two months from that 
time to reply to them. The note concluded as follows: 

“Should his Majesty’s government be disappointed in this 
expectation they would be fully justified in refusing to pro- 
ceed further in the matter, and in any case they reserve their 
right to protest to the tribunal against the reception of evi- 
dence to which the opportunity of reply had been denied 
them, and to claim permiss'on to put in such evidence in 
rebuttal of the statements in the United States case as they 
have been prevented from submitting with their counter case. 

“His Majesty's government cannot bind themselves to 
any time for the opening of the oral argument. If the exten- 
sion they now require is not granted, and the tribunal meets 
in September, his Majesty’s government reserve the right to 
show cause before the tribunal for the postponement of the 
oral argument on the ground that t'me has not been granted 
to complete and examine the evidence which should be dea!t 
with in their counter case.” 

Exception was taken to the assertions of this note on 
the ground that they involved “the honor and good faith of 
the United States.” 
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The Louisiana Purchase; Its Influence and Develop- 


ment Under American Rule. 
By Hon. Amos M. Thayer, U. S. Circuit Judge for the Eighth Circuit. 


(Address delivered at the Twenty-Seventh Annual! Session of the American Bar Association.) 


No other event in our national history, save the Revolu- 
tionary War or the great Civil War, rivals in importance the 
purchase of the Louisiana Territory. It gave the United 
States the full control, from its source to its mouth, of that 
great national highway, the Mississippi River; it added to 
the public domain nearly 900,000 square miles of productive 
territory, now inhabited by nearly fifteen millions of people; 
it caused the flags of France and Spain to be hauled down 
along our western border; it made the Pacific Ocean, rather 
than the Mississippi River, the western boundary of this 


great republic, thereby insuring our western frontier against | 


invasion by any foreign power; and it cleared the way for 
the onward march of our people and our free institutions 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The Revolutionary War made us a free and independent 
nation; the Louisiana Purchase made the United States the 
dominant power on the Western Hemisphere. The undis- 
puted possession which we thereby acquired of the great 
region on the west bank of the Mississippi River may have 
inspired the American people with that sense of responsib'li- 
ty for the well being of all nations on the Western Hemi- 
sphere and with that confidence in their strength which lec 
tnem, within twenty years after the territory was acquired, 
to assume that position of guardianship over the South 
American republics which they have sinec maintained. 
Whether that feeling of confidence in their strength was 
justifiable when the Monroe Doctrine was declared, and 
whether the United States could have upheld it by force 
of arms at that early day aga‘nst a strong European com- 
bination, we need not stop at this time to inquire. For- 
tunately the power to uphold it was not put to the test during 
the infancy of the republic and now that we have grown to 
lusty manhood, no foreign power, unless constrained by 
necess ty to challenge our pretentious, will be apt to do so. 

To those who look with pride upon the secure position 
which the United States now holds on the North American 
continent it must be regarded as a fortunate circumstance— 
that at a time when the right of the United States, under its 
Constitution to acquire and govern foreign territory was 
not well established the first step taken in the direction of 
territorial expansion was the purchase of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory. Most of the statesmen of that period, as well as the 
<ommon people, perceived at a glance the great benefits that 
would accrue to us as a nation by acquiring an outlet to 
tne Gulf and at the same time an undisputed title to the 


opposed the purchase belonged to the party which 
was usually inclined to a_ iliberal interpretation 
of that instrument. Such objections to the 


pur- 
chase, however, as the Federalists interposed seem to have 


been inspired not by any serious uoubts of the expediency 
of the purchase, but rather by a desire to embarrass their 
political opponents and deprive them of the credit of having 
settled by wise statesmenship the perplexing question con- 
cerning the navigation of the Mississippi River. This ques- 
tion challenged the attention of all people residing in the 
West and Southwest and in importance overshadowed all 
others in that section of the country. Probably there were 
some Federal’sts who with a view of strengthening their 
party in the Western States and Territories, would have been 
willing to unite with the people of that section in forcing a 


| passageway to the Gulf, and would have preferred to acquire 


great domain on our western border which extended across | 


the continent to the Pacific Ocean. These desirable objects 
being within our grasp for a comparatively small sum no 
considerable portion of the American people were disposed 


to look with favor upon a construction of the Federal Con- 


stitution that would prevent their accomplishment. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that the proposal to buy 
@& small part of the Louisiana territory near the 
mouth of the Mississippi River emanated from the 
leaders of the _ polit'cal party then in the _  as- 
cendency, which insisted upon a_ strict construc- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, while those 


the port of Orleans by war rather than by a treaty involving 
an expenditure of fifteen millions of dollars; but the great 
body of thinking men who were not blinded by the partisan- 
ship, doubtless saw in the offer of Napoleon to sell the entire 
territory to the United States, an opportunity for national 
aggrandizement, which no statesman of broad and enlightened 
views could afford to let pass. President Jefferson at least 
realized the full significance of the offer and to what extent 
the future welfare of the American people depended upon 
its prompt acceptance. It is well known that he doubted 
his power as chief magistrate to enter into such a treaty as 
Livingston and Monroe had negotiated with Napoleon for 
the purchase of the entire territory; but these doubts were 
either ignored or overcome. The instincts of the statesman 
dominated the narrower views of the lawyer and he not only 
approved of the action which our ministers had taken with- 
out any precedent authority, but forced through Congress 
with only a limited time for debate, an act approving the 
purchase, advising his friends ‘n substance that the constitu- 
tional question should be treated with silence. For this action 
Jefferson has been criticised by his enemies and not wholly 
without cause. It has been charged that he deliberately did 
an act which he supposed to be violative of the Federal Con- 
stitution. We must remember, however, that many of Jeffer- 
son’s political advisers believed that the constitution con- 
ferred ample power to make the purchase, and, whether it 
did or not was a question which was not then susceptible of 
accurate solution. Moreover, nations, like individuals, are 
sometimes compelled under stress of circumstances to act 
promptly and decide some questions solely on considerations 
of self-interest, or, as one of Jefferson’s biographers has ob- 
served, “Destiny, that godde3s who loves nothing so much as 
irony often leads the profoundest statesmen and the wisest 
philosophers to the point where the choice must be made be- 
twixt a sound abstract doctrine and a sensible act inconsistent 
therewith.” Of all American statesmen Jefferson, perhaps, 
was the one who was the most inclined to regard the will of 
the majority as the higher law, and the public welfare as 
the true guide to offic’al action. It was natural, therefore, 
that his constitutional scruples should have been overcome 


who ' by the knowledge that the great majority of the American 
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people favored the purchase of the Louisiana territory and 
that it would redound greatly to the benefit of his country. 
In point of fact Jefferson’s superficial view of his cunstitu- 
tional powers was erroneous. He did not transcend his an- 
thority as chief mag strate in consummating the treaty with 
France; so that by following the instincts of the statesman 
rather than his opinion as a lawyer, he conferred inestima- 
ble benefits upon his country, for which posterity should 
ever be grateful. 


It is quite probable that if any considerable number of 
the American people had failed to appreciate the great na- 
tional benefits that would flow from extend ng our sovereignty 
over the entire Louisiana territory, or if there had been any- 
thing like an equal division of public sentiment concerning 
the expediency of the purchase, a controversy would have 
arisen over the power of the United States to acquire a 
foreign territory larger in extent than the or ginal thirteen 
States under a treaty which substantialiy involved the ad- 
mission of the purchased territory in the shape of new States 
into the union—that would have shaken the federal govern- 


ment to its foundation. Had such a controversy arisen no 


one at this time can pretend to say what the decision would 
have been, nor what would have been its effect upon our 
subsequent growth and career as a nation. It would doubt- 
less have been urged, as Chief Justice Taney, in fact, de- 
cided more than fifty years later, in Scott v. Sandford, 19 
Howard, 393, 432, 446, that the clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution g:ving Congress the power “to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States * * * 
was intended to be confined to the territory which at that 
time belonged to or was claimed by the United States 
(namely, the Northwest Territory) and was within their 
boundaries as settled by the (existing) treaty with Great 
Br.tain;” that the clause in question had no reference what- 
ever to territory which was afterwards to be acquired from 
a foreign government; and that no power had been conferred 
by the Constitution upon the Federal Government “to estab- 
lish or maintain colonies bordering on the United States or 
at a distance to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure; 
nor to enlarge its territorial limits in any way excepting 
by the adm‘ssion of new States.” Had arguments of this 
sort, backed by a strong public sentiment against the acquisi- 
tion of the territory and by the earnest advocacy of either of 
the great political parties, been employed when the States 
were jealous of the authority of the Federal Government, and 
while the idea was widely prevalent that tne constitution 
was simply a league between sovereign States, and that its 
grants of power should be strictly construed—we cannot say 
now with any confidence what limitations might have been 
imposed by a construction at a very early day on the power 
of the United States to acquire and govern foreign territory, 
nor how seriously such limitations might have affected our 
future growth and prosperity. I do not imagine, however, 
taat any construction which might nave been placed upon 
the federal compact at that early day, would have prevented 
the American people from:taking possession eventually of 


the great region west of the M'ssissippi River, or from’ 


forcing a passage way to the Gulf. Written constitutions 
may hinder, but they cannot prevent the growth of a nation, 
nor suppress the natural propensities of a free, intelligent 
and enterprising race. It would have been a task more diffi- 
cult than to dam the waters of the Mississippi River, to 
prevent the American people from overflowing the country 
to the west of that river. The fertile lands of that region 
would have attracted thousands of American citizens, who 
wouid have settled thereon and founded free commonwealths 
whico, in turn, would have gravitated to, and in the end 
become an integral part of our great Federal Union. The 





Louisiana territory in all probability would have shared tue 
fate of Texas. The Emperor Napoleon probably foresaw this 
resulc in the near future, and was doubtiess weli aware that 
free access to the Gulf must be given to the United States, 
or it would be acquired by force. He acted w sely, therefore, 
in selling the Louisiana territory vo the United States, and 
tne United States acted with greater wisdom in buying it. 
Indeed, time has demonstrated that President Jefferson dis- 
played greater ability as a statesman and conferred more 
lasting benefits on the people of the United States, in maxing 
tae purchase, than by any other single act in the course 
of his long political career. It is not too much to say that 
future generations will accord him more praise for adding 
tne Louisiana territory to the domain of the United States, 
tnan for any other of his official acts; although in hs seif- 
written obituary, he does not mention it as one of the deeds 
that best entitled him to the gratitude of posterity. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the Louisiana pur- 
chase paved the way for all of those future acquisitions of 
fcreign territory that have together made the United States 
tae dominant power on the North Amer can continent, and 
added immensely to its prestige and influence as a nation. 
It turned the minds of the American people to thoughts of 
expansion and gave them a vivid conception of a great re- 
public extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The 


purenase in question determined, as it were, with the general 
consent of the Amer.can people, that the Federal Govern- 


ment has the power under the constitution to acquire and 
hold foreign territory at least on this continent, which power 
has never since been seriously disputed by statesmen or 


jurists. It is true that the right to acquire foreign territory 
and govern it was challenged incidentally in a pr.vate suit 


which arose twenty-five years later, after the United States 
had acquired the territory of Florida by a treaty with Spain. 
This treaty, like the one with France, provided that the in- 
habitants of the acquired territory should be incorporated 
into the L§ on as soon as might be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution and “admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the privileges, rights and immunities of 
citizens of the United States”; 8 St. 256, 258. When the 
right was thus challenged the Federal Government rested 
upon a more secure foundation than in 1803 and was a far 
more stately and imposing structure. It had in the meantime 
engaged in a foreign war of considerable magn’tude and a 
strong national spirit had been aroused throughout the 
length and breadth of the entire country. Two States, 
Louisiana and Missouri, had already been carved out of the 
Louisiana territory and admitted into the Federal Union. ‘he 
necessity of confederation and the benefits which had ac- 
crued from the creation of a national government were 
clearly perceived by all classes and the bond of union had 
become too strong to be easly broken. It was a forlorn 
hope, therefore, to obtain from any department of the govern- 
ment, in the year 1828, when the case of Insurance Company 
vy. Canter, 1 Peters 511, was decided, a decision that the con- 
stitution conferred on the United States no power to acquire 
and govern foreign territory and tnoat the federal govern- 
ment had exceeded its just powers for a quarter of a century 
in exercising sovereignty over the Louisiana territory. In 
a few snort and pithy sentences of profound import, Ch'ef 
Justice Marshall declared that the constitution conferred 
absolutely on the government of the Union the power of 
making war and of making treaties; that as a consequence, 
tne United States possessed the yower of acquiring territory 
either by conquest or treaty and that the right to govern ter- 
ritory so acquired was undoubted and was due either to the 
fact that it was not within the jur'sdiction of any particular 
State and could be governed in virtue of the provision of the 
constitution giving Congress the power “to wake all needfu! 
ru.es and regulations respecting the territory,” or that the 
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power to govern territory was the inevitable consequence of 
the right to acquire it. It is a cur‘ous circumstance showing 
how readily political views may be cast aside and that they 
are less persistent than the well-settled convictions of law- 
yers on legal questions, that Chief Justice Marshall, who was 
himself a pronounced Federalist, in this decision employed 
substant ally the same argument which the followers of Jef- 
ierson had used in the Congress of the United States to secure 
tho ratification of the treaty with France when the Fedcralists 
were protesting against itg ratification. 


These propositions which were determined by Chief 
Justice Marshall, in Insurance Company v. Canter, have ever 
since been accepted and acted upon as sound law by all 
departments of the government and on the strength thereof 
an empire was acquired from Mexico at the conclusion of 
the Mexican War. They were expressly reaffirmed in the year 
1856 in the case of Scott v. Sanford, 19 How. 393, 447. Chief 
Justice Taney, in that celebrated case, did not find it neces- 
sary to challenge the power of the Federal Government to 
acquire foreign territory either by treaty or conquest. He 
conceded that the power to expand the territory of the United 
States by the admission of new States was plainly given by 
the constitut’on and that this power, as construed by all of 
the departments of government, had been held to authorize 
the acquisition of foreign territory although it was not at 
the time fit for admission into the Federal Union. He main- 
tained, however, that the right to govern such foreign ter- 
ritory as had been acquired by treaty or conquest subsequent 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitut'on, was not deduci- 
ble from that provision of the constitution empowering Con- 
gress “to make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory,” as had been suggested in the case of Insurance 
Company v. Canter, but that the right to govern such territory 
followed by implication from the power to acquire it. He 
also said arguendo, that when the United States acquired 
fore'gn territory it did so for the purpose of eventually creat- 
ing States and admitting them into the Union. The learned 
jurist was compelled to concede, however, that when foreign 
territory was acquired it rested with Congress to determine 
when it was fit for admission as a State; that this was a 
political question with which the jud'ciary have no concern, 
and that in the meantime Congress could exercise control 
over the territory, but not to the extent of prohibiting any 
citizen of the United States from going there with his prop- 
erty, even though such property consisted cf slaves. 

In these later days the question which has attracted most 
publ'c attention and agitated the minds of statesmen and 
jurists is not whether the United States can acquire and 
hold foreign territory, but how and under what guaranties 
of life, liberty and property shall such territory, when ac- 
quired, be governed. On the one hand we find learned jurists 
and statesmen who contend that as soon as territory is 
acquired by treaty from a foreign power the inhabitants 
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of the ceded territory are within the protect’on of all the 
provisions of the bill of rights as contained in the Federal 
Constitution and its amendments. On the other hand, we 
find some statesmen and jurists of great learning and ability 
who contend with equal zeal that some provisions of the 
Federal Constitution and the b'll of rights are applicable 
to the States only, and do not extend to the Territories; and 
yet other jurists who, while admitting the paramount au- 
thority of the constitution over all territory that has been 
incorporated into the United States, with the express or im- 
plied consent of both branches of the Congress of the United 
States, yet insist that the treaty-mak'ng power, consisting 
of the President and the Senate, may acquire, but that they 
cannot alone incorporate foreign territory into the United 
States. According to this latter view, it is possible for the 
Federal Government in virtue of its treaty-making power, to 
acquire and govern foreign terr'tory as appurtenant to tue 
United States, although the inhabitants are not within the 
protecting aegis of the constitution. It is also possible that 
they may remain in that state of suspense, subject to the 
contro! of Congress fur an indefinite period or until it sees 
fit to incorporate them into the Federal Union or grant them 
the protection of the Federal Constitution. 


It would be out of place in a paper of this nature to 
discuss or criticise either of these propositions, and it is 
not my purpose to do so. The controversy on these points 
is due in a large measure to a wide divergence of public 
op’nion concerning the question whether it is wise for the 
American people to acquire and hold territory at a distance 
from the North American Continent which is inhabited 
oy a people not of the Anglo-Saxon race or lineage. All 
concede, or if they do not concede they are at least well 
aware, that if the policy of territorial expansion is further 
pursued we may acquire a sovereignty over people who are 
not fitted by experience or descent for the enjoyment of aii 
tne pol'tical rights secured to citizens of the United States 
by the Federal Constitution. ‘hose who favor the policy of 
territorial expansion are for this reason naturally anxious 
to forfmulate some view or the Federal Constitution that will 
enable them to withhold for a time from the inhabitants of 
such territory as we have or may hereafter acquire, certain 
constitutional r'ghts which they are supposed to be unfitted 
at the present time to enjoy; while those who are opposed 
to the policy of expansion, very naturally insist as a reason 
why it should not be pursued, that if pursued all const..u- 
tional rights and privileges now granted to the citizens of 
the States must of necessity, foulow the flag and be trans- 
ported to a soil not adapted to their growth and develop- 
ment. We must leave this quest’on of national policy which 
has given rise to these conflicting views concerning the ap- 
plication of the Federal Constitution to the territories, to be 
settied by the legislative department of the government, 
where it of right belongs. 
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How the ‘Square” Drew the Deed. 





By Holman F. Day. 





The “Square” rasped with a spluttering pen sd 
Under the caption, “Know all Men”: 
Then he suddenly whirled in his creaking chair 
And fixed on the brothers his grimmest glare. 
His spectacles lopped to the end of his nose, 
And he jigged on the floor with pettish toes; 
Paul kneaded his patches with toil-stained palms, 
And Ben sat scowling o’er folded arms. 
“Le’s see!” snapped the “Square”; “it ‘pears to me 
Ye’ve kept bach hall since seventy-three!” 
The brothers nodded. “An’ now ye've fit! 
Are ye bound an’ detarmined ye’re goin’ to split?” 
Aga'n they nodded. The “Square” said: 
“Ye ought to be walloped an’ put to bed! 
I licked ye as master in school like sin; 
If I had my muscle I'd lick ye ag’in! 
Hain’t ye ’shamed o’ yourselves, ye knock-kneed steers, 
To fight like this arter thutty years?” 

They surlily shook their heads and then 

The pen of the “Square” rasped on again. 


The “Square” poised uncertain pen, 

“Le’s see!” he yelped, “middle name there, Ben! 
Yas!—Freeman! Your mother’s maiden name, 
Poor woman, she’s dead, an’ more’s the shame!” 
He pursed his lips and knit his brow— 

“But she’s better off as things is now. 

Tain’t any comfort to mother a fool. 

I ought to ’a licked ye more in school, 

I whaled ye then till I spraint my arm!— 

But le’s git on an’ divide this farm. 

Your mother is buried, I understand, 

Up on the knoll in the medder land. 

How be ye goin’—oh-h-h, right of way! 

Nice comf’table plan for two brothers—say! 

Ye sartinly can’t help feelin’ proud, 

Whichever’s the one that will be allowed 

By a clause in a deed—if he’ll behave— 

To visit his poor old mother’s grave. 

Ye’re each of ye mean as an old barn rat, 

But, say, be ye reelly as mean as that?” 
They gloomily eyed him, Paul and Ben, 
And the “Square” rasped with his pen again. 


The ‘Square” halted and dipped his pen, 
And glowered around at the silent men. 
“Folks said to me when your father died 





—From “Kin o’ Ktaadu” published by Maynard, Small & Co. 


The boys he left had sprawl an’ pride. 

But I knowed ye myself, an’ I had my fears, 

An’ they’ve all come true arter thutty years. 

Your father and gran’ther was true blue men, 

But a yaller streak comes now an’ then; 

Most fam’lies have it a-runnin’ through, 

An’ it’s busted out blame plain in you. 

It’s left to some one to bring disgrace— 

But le’s git on an’ divide this place! 

Reckon the furniture’s whacked up fair, 

Table from table an’ chair from chair? 

I figger them old things hate to part!— 

*"Twould ‘a’ sartin broken your mother’s heart, 

But fools for young ones will ruin all— 

Set down there, Ben! Set down there, Paul!” 
He checked the rasp of his spluttering pen 
To face the gaze of two angry men. 


Both of the brothers, Paul and Ben, 

First Paul, then Ben, then Paul again, 
Hammered their toil-gnarled fists and cried, 
As they stood by his table, side by side: 
“We didn’t come here to hear you read 
A curtin’ lectur’! We want our deed, 
No, now we don’t! We'll show this town 
No hump-backed lawyer can run us down. 
We've earnt our livinn’s an’ kept bach hall 
An’ no thanks to nobody!” Thus stormed Paul. 
“We've done it once—we can do it again 
An’ it’s nobody’s bus’ness,” clamored Ben. 
Then under the “Square’s” spectacled nose 
They shook their fingers and yelled, “We s’pose 
It’s a part of your mis’able lawyer plan 
To stir up fights jest long ’s ye can, 
But ye can’t come buzzardin’ round our farm”— 
And the brothers whirled and palm struck palm. 
Then mumbling of meddling in folks’ affa'rs 
They strode from the office and clumped downstairs. 
The “Square” slowly shaved his plug, 
From his corn-cob’s bowl the coal he dug; 
He smiled to himself and he wagged his head 
And fished for a match and softly said, 
“Jest another case where I don’t git pay, 
But I allus did drive trade away!” 

Then he tore the deed and dried his pen 

And calmly lighted his pipe again. 
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The American Merchant Marine---Legislation as a 


Factor in Its Development. 
By R. G, Bickford. 


Address Delivered Before the Virginia State Bar Association. 


The geographical situation of a country often invites, 
and in some instances compels, the growth of shipping. The 
spacious harbors and extended coast lines of France and 
Spain, the fortifications of the Dutch against the encroach- 
ing seas, the insular position of England, have each con- 
tributed :argely to the growth of their respective merchant 
shipping. 

Proximity to the sea and dependence upon it have their 
natural effect upon shipping. When these conditions concur, 
unless retarded by ill-considered legislation, the marine 
progress of such people is assured, and when, under these 
conditions, wise and provident laws exist, progress will be 
rapid. 

Spain was once as jealous of her military efficiency upon 
the sea a; France is to-day, but, rich with the precious 
metals of Peru and Mexico, she turned disdainfully away 
from her merchant shipping, content to leave it to the 
Dutch and English. And so, when the great Armada that 
hed sailed so proudiy from Corunna had been strewn in 
broken wreckage along the English coast, the sea power 
of Spain sank, to rise no more forever. 

France, seeing the menace that hovered about the white 
cliffs of Dover, has always possessed a powerful naval] fleet. 
Famed for over three hundred years for producing the 
finest models of marine architecture, France is only begin- 
ning to learn the lessons of the Nile; to know that beyond 
the guns of the English fleet, invisible but potent, were the 
mighty reserves of a maritime nation. 

Neither Spain nor France attained permanent great- 
ness upon the sea, because neither realized that sea power 
is only possinle to the nation which possesses sea commerce, 
and, therefore, neither provided the laws which might have 
rebuilt the Armada, or wrenched a victory at Trafalgar. 

On the other hand, a navy is equally necessary for the 
support of peaceful shipping. 

Holland furnishes an instance of the fate of that nation 
whose lawgivers forget this. Its very territory was won 
from the sea. Its people had been at enmity with the sea 
and had subjuguted it; the ocean had become its willing 
servant. Its commerce had been extended to the remotest 
seas. it had become the foremost ocean carrier, and this 
carriage was the source of its wealth and importance. The 
might of its navy had bent the stubborn neck of Eng‘and. 
Then, contented with their naval glories, and distracted by 
the French advances upon their land frontiers, the Provinces 
suffered their navy to decay. 

England, burning with the memory of her discomfiture, 
again and again sought battle. Finally the sea returned to 
its allegiance, and the navy of Holland was irretrievably 
destroyed. Losing inis physical protection, unsustained by 
provident legislation, the Dutch mercantile marine toppled 
to ruin. 

For more than two hundred and fifty years England has 
erjoyed an unquestioned marine ascendancy. Because of 
this, and because her past is our own, and because the lim- 
its of this paper do not permit a wider inquiry, the laws of 
that country may be profitably adverted to. 

It is interesting to observe the care with which, from 
the earliest period, the lawgivers of England have provided 
for the growth of her shipping. 





Alfred the Great, when successful wars enabled him to 
turn his eyes to the interests of peace, encouraged foreign 
trade with the countries of the Mediterranean, to the ex- 
tent of building vessels fitted for that trade and hiring 
them to merchant adventurers, to whom he also supplied 
funds to enable them to engage in trade. 


Thirty years later, Athelstan encouraged his subjects to 
foreign voyages, ordaining “that every merchant who made 
three voyages to the Mediterranean on his own account” 
should be raised to honor and enjoy the privileges of a 
gentleman. 

The creation of the Cinque Ports by Edward the Con- 


fessor, one hundred years later, and the privileges conferred 
upon the seamen of these ports, with the confirmation of 


these privileges by William the Conqueror in 1066, was for 
the purpose of allowing a free maritime growth, unimpeded 
by the civil or miiitary administrations of the counties of 
Kent and Sussex. 

Richard the First continued the encouraging policy of 
his predecessor, introducing into England the famous laws 
of Oleron, which had been originally promulgated by his 
mother. 

Edward the First followed the same course. Among 
other instances of encouraging legislation he granted a new 
and extended charter to the Cinque Ports. 

Under the influence of these laws, England’s sea com- 
merce was of rapid growth. Soon the merchant shipping 
signally proved its value as a military resource. In the 
One Hundred Year War the great fleet of Edward the Third, 
numbering 707 ships and manned by 15,000 sailors, was com- 
posed almost exclusively of ordinary merchant vesse's. This 
fleet, in the engagement of Sluys, completely routed the 
French, capturing more than one-half their fleet. 

But the inevitable result of the One Hundred Years War 
and the diversion of merchant ships to military uses was 
to throw the carrying trade of England to other countries. 
The Hanse towns of the North of Europe profited by Eng- 
land’s preoccupation. . 

During the reign of Richard the Second the merchants of 
England, becoming alarmed by the large number of foreign 
ships entering English ports, petitioned Parliament to re- 
strict the priviiege to English ships. Accordingly, by Act 
5th, Richard the Second, Chapter 3 ,it was enacted: 

“That for increasing the shipping of England, of late 
much diminished, none of the King’s subjects shal] hereafter 
ship any kind of merchandise, either outward or homeward, 
but only of the ships of the King’s subjects on forfeiture of 
ships and merchandise; in which ships also the greater part 
of the crews shzil be of the King’s subjects.” 

Engiand’s merchant shipping, however, having been so 
greatly reduced by the effect of war, was not sufficient for 
its sea commerce. Great inconvenience to trade was there- 
fore the natural result of this enactment, and in the follow- 
ing year Parliament allowed the merchants to export and 
import in foreiga ships where no Eng'ish ships were to be 
had. By this provision, the former act practically became a 
dead letter. Nor was the situation benefited by a later en- 
actment, declaring that English merchants should freight in 
English ships, provided that the freight was reasonable and 
moderate. 
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England had Inst her rank as a maritime nation. Trade 
upon the sea was in other hangs, there to remain until war, 
or some radical law, should restore to England her lost 
dominion. 

The trade of India and America had passed to Spain 
ard Portugal, confirmed to these countries by papal decrees. 

Henry the Eighta’s quarrel with the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic monarchs of Kurope made the command of the sea 
essential to the safety of England. 


A navy Was resolved upon and the shipyards were soon 
busy about tae restoration. Increased activity in merchant 
shipping was a natural consequence. The English mariner 
had watched the cruise of Cabot. The fisheries of Newfound- 
land promised rich rewards to adventurous seamen. Exten- 
sive fisheries were established; a trade with America sprang 
up. 

But English shipping was not to be extended by the infiu- 
ence of the navy alone. The co-operation of the law was 
needed. This aid soon came. 

By the Act of 1si Flizabeth, Chapter 13, merchants were 
allowed to use whatever ships they p eased, subject to the 
payment of aliea duties, if alien ships were used. The coast- 
ing trade, however, she reserved to British ships. 

This act beais a very close relationship to the system of 
discrimisating duties adopted by the United States in 1789. 

By treaty Elizabeth secured freedom of trade to the Gold 
Coast and the Brazils. 

As a consequence English shipping rapidly revived, and 
when Drake and Howard were sent to meet the Spanish 
Armada, they commanded a fleet of merchant ships, manned 
by merchant seamen. With these the Spanish were driven 
into the North Sea, where the winds and waves fought the 
battles of the English. 

Tooxe computes that in 1582 England’s merchant marine 
consisted of only 135 ships; twenty years later, near the 
close of E izabeth’s reign, under the influence of wise laws, 
the number had been increased to 400 ships. 

Under her reign the East India Company was chartered, 
because “such a trade would by degrees add to the shipping. 
seamen and naval force of the kingdom”—an expectation 
which was fully realized. 

But the Dutch had not been idle. The Dutch East India 
Company, the rival of the English company, had contributed 
very largely to the growth of Holland’s shipping. Rich with 
its sea commerce, Holland now pretended to the sovereignty 
of the seas. Cromwell repied with the famous Navigation 
Act, by which it was provided: 

“That no merchandise, either of Asia, Africa or America, 
including also our own plantations, should be imported into 
Britain in any but English-built ships and belonging to Eng- 
jland or English plantation subjects, navigated also by an 
English commander, and three-fourths of the sailors to be 
Englishmen; excepting, however, such merchandise as should 
be imported direct’y from the original place of their growth 
vr manufacture, in Europe solely. . Moreover, no fish should 
ithenceforward be imported into England or Ireland, nor ex- 
ported from thence to foreign parts, nor even from one of 
our own home ports to another, but what shall be caught by 
our own fishers only.” 

This famous law was destined to splendidly prove its 
efficacy. The Dutch retorted with violence. Tromp cruised 
the Channel with the symbolic broom at his masthead, de- 
claring his purpose to sweep the English from the seas. 
Then, satisfied with the laure’s they had gained, the Dutch 
retired, but the Navigation Act remained, and it had struck 
2 blow to the Dutch shipping from which it never recovered. 

The naval ascendancy of the United Provinces was not 
of long duration; England did not rest until by repeated wars 
she had re-established her supremacy, and, undoubtedly, this 
supremacy contributed to the renewed growth of English 








shipping. Without a powerful navy. to protect it, the ship 
ping could not have withstood the constant encroachments 
of Holland. But with a vigilant navy to give it physical 
protection, the progress of English shipping under the Navi- 
gation Act was inevitable. 

The Act of Richard the Second, confining English com- 
merce exclusively to English ships, was not successful, be- 
cause at the time of the enactment of the law, England did 
not possess a shipping sufficiently extensive for the needs of 
her own commerce, and Parliament, moved by the Inconven- 
ence which followed its enactment, hastened to suppress it. 
But at the time of Cromwell’s deciaration the situation was 


| quite different. Elizabeth’s system of discriminating duties, 


and the advantageous treaties which had been made in her 
reign, had re-established the English merchant marine, so 
that under Cromwell England possessed a shipping more than 
adequate for her own needs. 

Witnin twenty years after the Navigation Act, England’s 
ccean tonnage had doubled. 

Charles the Second and James the Second persisted in 
the principles of the Navigation Act and extended their scope. 

In 1694, William the Third, recurring to a policy which 
had been inaugurated by Henry VI, granted a bounty of one 
tenth of the tonnage and poundage duty to vessels having at 
least three decks and 450 tons burthen, and armed with 32 
guns, Which should be built within the next ten years. 

These are early instances of the adoption of the prin- 
ciples of admiralty subventions. . 

In 1701, England possessed a merchant shipping of 3,281 
ships, measuring 261,000 tons—three times the tonnage which 
he possessed at the time of the restoration. The subsequent 
erowth of England’s merchant marine was amazingly rapid, 
amounting in 1777 to 950,000 tons, and notwithstanding the 

ss of 300,000 tons during the Bight Years War with Amer- 
ica, in 1790 England possessed a total of 1,460,823 tons, a 
srowth of 125 per cent. in seven yeals. 

In his “Wealth of Nations,’ Adam Smith, referring to 
ihe English navigation laws, which had been as generally 
unpopular among nations as a thoroughly effective shipping 
system is like y always to be, concludes his discussion of the 
:rinciple of that law with the following language: 

“As defense, however, is of much more importance than 
opulence, the act of navigation is, ‘perhaps, the wisest of all 
the commercial regulations of Engiand.” 

Having traced the English laws to the Révolution, we 
may with profit recur to the early shipping regulations of the 
colonies, of the individual States and of the United States. 

The principle of Cromwell’s navigation act was the total 
exclusion of foreign vessels; the principle which always per- 
vaded the American laws was the permissive use of foreign 
vessels under increased duties; the principle of the act of 
navigation of Elizabeth as distinguished from that of Crom- 
well. 

In most of the colonial charters discriminating duties 
were authorized, and in most of the colonies the principle of 
discrimination was incorporated in the laws. 

In 1691 the General Assembly of James City, in the 
Colony of Virginia, laid a duty of four pence a gallon on 
the importation of certain foreign wines and spirits, if im- 
ported in foreign-built ships: 

“And for a‘l] and every the afore specified liquors im- 
ported in ships or other vessels wholly and solely belonging 
to the inhabitants of this dominion, and in which the im- 
porter hath an interest or part, there shall be paid and sat- 
isfled in full satisfaction of all rates, duties and imposts aris- 
ing by virtue of this act two pence for every gallon only, and 
that all liquors imported into this dominion in ships and 
other vessels really and bona fide built within this dominion, 
and wholly and solely belonging to the inhabitants thereof, 
and in which the importer hath an interest and part, shall 
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be fully and clearly exempted and freed from the rates, 
duties and imposts arising by this act.” 

Laws of Virginia, Apri’, 1691, 3d William & Mary, Hen- 
ing’s Statutes at Large, 1682-1710. 


The same declaration was made in October, 1705, with 
respect to tonnage duties and imports provided by that act. 

Similzr discriminations often appear in the acts of other 
colonies. The policy was retained by many of the States 
until 1789. 

Between 1784 and 1788 the Congress of the Confederated 
States frequently discussed the propriety of an application 
for a grant of power to regulate foreign commerce, but the 
effort failed. Massachusetts and Virginia then entered upon 
a plan to secure separate but concurrent regulations from 
the several] States. Again the effort failed, and the diverse 
regulations of the several States, passed in the interest of 
each, without regard to the interests of the other, producea 
@ commercial chaos of which England was the beneficiary. 

Commenting on these conditions, Madison says: 

“Out of this experience grew the measures which ter- 
minated in the estab.ishment of a government competent to 
the regulation of our commercial] interests and the vindica- 
tion of our commercial rights.” 

(Speech in Congress, 1794.) 

When the first Congress met under the Constitution, 17 
per cent. of our imports and 30 per cent. of our exports were 
carried in American vessels. Congress proceeded to lay a 
duty upon imports wherein, among other things, it was pro- 
vided: 

“That a discount of 10 per cent. on all the duties im. 
posed by this act, shall be allowed on such goods, wares and 
merchandise, as shal] be imported in vessels built in the 
United States, and which shall be whoily the property of a 
citizen or citizens thereof.” 

ist Congress, Sess. 1. Chapter 3, 1789, Ist United States 


Statutes at Large p. 27. 
To secure swift and powerful ships used in the China 


trade, the same act granted special discrimination in duties 
on tea of over 100 per cent. 

A few days later a tonnage bill was passed which pro- 
vided as tollows: 

“On all ships or vessels built within the said States, and 
belonging wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof; or not built 
within the said States, but on the 29th day of May, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine, be’onging, and during 
the time such ships or vessels shall continue to belong wholly 
to a citizen or citizens thereof, at the rate of six cents per 
ton. On all ships or vessels hereafter built in the United 
States, belonging wholly, or in part, to subjects of foreign 
powers, at the rate of thirty cents per ton. On all other for- 
eign ships or vessels at the rate of fifty cents per ton. 

“Sec. 2. Provided always, and be it enacted, That no 
ship or vessel bui:t within the aforesaid States, and belonging- 
ing to a citizen or citizens thereof, shall, whilst employed in 
the coasting trade, or in the fisheries, pay tonnage more than 
once in any year. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every ship or 
vessel employed in the transportation of any of the produce 
or manufactures of the United States, coastwise within the 
said States, except such ship or vessel be built within the 
said States and belonging to a citizen or citizens thereof, 
shall, on each entry pay fifty cents per ton. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
commence and be in force from and after the fifteenth day 
of August next.” 

‘1st Congress, Sess. 1, Chapter 3, 1789. 
Statutes at Large, pp. 27-28. 

Great Britain, having established herself in our ocean 
commerce, commanded the support of those in this country 
who were attached to her interest, and was aided as well by 


1 United States 





those who be‘ieved that the principles of free trade had been 
violated by this statute. Issue was joined between those who 
desired the repeal of the statute and those who, doubting 
whether a sufficient discrimination had been made, wished 
for an increased discrimination. 


President Washington, in his message to Congress in 
December 8, 1790, said: 

“We should not overlook the tendency of a war, and even 
of preparation for a war, among the nations most concerned 
in active commerce with this country, to abridge the means, 
and thereby at least to enhance the price of transporting 
its valuable productions to their proper markets. I recom- 
mend it to your serious reflection how far, and in what mode, 
it may be expedient to guard against embarrassments from 
these contingencies, by such encouragements to our own 
navigation, as will render our commerce and agriculture less 
dependent on foreign bottoms, which may fail us in the 
very moments most interesting to both of these great objects. 

“Our fisheries and the transportation of our produce offer 
us abundant means for guarding ourselves from this evil.” 

President Washington, in his message of December 8, 
1790. 

In 1793, while acting as Secretary of War, Thomas Jef- 
ferson made a report to Congress from which the following 
excerpt is taken: 

“Were the ocean, which is the common property of all, 
open to the industry of all, so that every person and vessel! 
should be free to take employment wherever it could be 
found, the United States would certainly not set the example 
of appropriating to themselves exclusively any portion of 
the common stock of occupation. They would rely on the 
enterprise and activity of their citizens for a due participa- 
tion in the benefits of the sea-going business, and for keeping 
the marine class of citizens equal to their object. But if 
particular nations grasp at undue shares, and more espe- 
cia ly, if they seize on the means of the United States to 
convert them into aliment for their own strength, and with- 


_draw them entirely from the support of those to whom they 


belong, defensive and protecting measures become necessary 
on the part of the nation whose marine resources are thus 
invaded; or it will be disarmed of its defense, its productions 
will lie at the mercy of the nation which has possessed itself 
exclusively of the means of carrying them, and its politics 
may be influenced by those who command its commerce. The 
carriage of its own commodities, if once established in an- 
other channel, cannot be resumed in the moment we may 
desire. If we lose the seamen and artists whom it now 
occupies, we lose the present means of marine defense, and 
time will be requisite to raise up others, when disgrace or 
losses shall bring to our feelings the error of having aban- 
doned them.” 

Notwithstanding opposition, our policy, thus strongly for- 
tified, remained unchanged. 

The effect of these laws upon American shipping was ex- 
tremely favorable. In 1811, 90 per cent. of our imports and 
86 per cent. of our exports were carried in American vessels. 
Then ensued the war with England, but even during that war 
American vessels carried an average of 71 per cent. of our 
imports and 65 per cent. of our exports. 

On March 3, 1815, Congress passed an act modifying the 
system of discriminating duties, but retaining its practical 
advantages. 

The text of the act is as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, That so much of the several acts imposing duties on 
the tonnage of ships and vessels and on goods, wares and 
merchandise imported into the United States, as imposes. a 
discriminating duty of tonnage, between foreign vessels ani 
vessels of the United States, be, and the same are hereby, 
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repealed, so far as the same respects the produce or manu- 
facture of the nation to which such foreign ships or vessels 
may belong. Such repeal to take effect in favour of any for- 
eign nation, whenever the President of the United States 
shall be satisfied that the discriminating or countervailing 
duties of such foreign nation, so far as they operate to the 
disadvantage of the United States, have been abolished.” 


Approved March 3, 1815. 13 Congress, Sess. 111. Chapter 
77; 3 Statutes at Large, p. 224. 

It will be noted that so far as vessels were laden with 
the produce or menufacture of countries other than their 
own, the former discriminations applied in fu:l force. The 
act permitted access to our ports by foreign vessels upon 
precisely the same terms as our own vessels were admitted 
when laden with the produce or manufacture of the nation 
to which they belonged, but preserved the discrimination 
against the ships of carrier nations. 


The growth of a great carrier nation necessarily devel- 
oping immense sea power cannot but result in giving such a 
nation a disproportionate influence among the nations of 
the earth. 


MIXED METAPHORS.—British oratory seems to have 
no distaste for mixed figures of speech. Various “bulls” of 
this sort have often been laid at the door of members of 
Parliament. Here are some modern instances of Parlia- 
mentary lapses of this sort: 


“Sir, we are told that by this leg’slation the heart of the 
country has been shaken to its very foundations.” 


“Among the many jarring notes heard in this House on 
military affairs this subject at least must be regarded as an 
oasis.” 


“The interests of the employers and employed are the 
same nine times out of ten—I will even say ninety-nine times 
out of ten.” 


“Our tongues are tied, our hands are fettered, and we are 
really beat ng the air to no purpose.” 


“I will now repeat what I was about to say when the 
honorable member interrupted me.” 

“The West Indies will now have a future which they 
never had in the past.” 

“A thorny subject which has long been a bone of con- 
tention among us.” 

“A slumbering volcano which at any moment a spark 
might set aflame.” 

“The honorable member would denude us of every rag 
of the principles which we have been proclaiming from the 
housetops.” 

“Ah! The honorable member opposite shakes his head 
at that. But he can’t shake mine!” 

Barristers are usually cred ted with possessing accuracy 
of speech, but some expressions recently reported indicate 
that they are capable of a blundering use of words. A mem- 
ber of the Bar, in his opening speech for the defence, said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the case for the Crown is a 
mere skeleton, for, as I shall presently show you, it has 
neither flesh, blood, nor bones in it.” 

A well-known member of Parliament informed the House 
that an “oral agreement is not worth the paper it‘is written 
on.” 





| said, fervidly: 


[fo Be Continued. ] 





The act of 1815 gave notice to the nations that the United 
States intended to upbuild its own shipping, and while it 
had no ambition to become a world’s carrier, it would not 
suffer its trade to contribute to the success of such a carrier. 

The statute of 1815 typifies the spirit of the navigation 
laws under which our shipping increased in strength and 
importance, notwithstanding the constant efforts of Great 
Britain to arrest its progress. 

The War of 1812 had only temporarily affected this 
growth. A long series of counter regu'ations by England, ex- 
tending between 1789 and 1824, had proven fruitless. 

Then England, by diplomacy, gained all that she had 
lost by war or legislation A mutual abandonment of our 
navigation laws was proposed by her, and in October, 1830, 
was accepted by the United States by convention. 

Promoted by wise legislation, our system had proven a 


complete success. In 1827 we carried 97 per cent. of our 
imports and 87 per cent. of our exports. At this period, with 


threatened reciprocity, the decadence of our merchant marine 
began, and the retrogression has continued without interrup- 
tion. To-day we carry only about 8 per cent. of our aggre- 
gate imports and exports. 






But a Leeds solcitor outdid his competitors when he 
“Gentiemen of the jury, it will be for you 
to say whether this defendant shall be allowed to come into 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of hypocrisy 
in his mouth, ahd take three bullocks out of my client’s pocket 
with impunity.”“—London “Tit-Bits.” 

- 6 s 
A LIMITED LOAN.—Yale undergraduates are telling witn 


| gusto a story of how a certain testy law school instructor “got 


even” with a neighbor. 

The instructor wished to consult some expensive and pon- 
derous law books, only one copy of which is to be found in 
New Haven outside of the Yale Law School library. That 
copy was owned by a prominent practicing lawyer, the in- 
structor’s next door neighbor. In reply to the request that 
he lend the volume, the lawyer answered: 

“Certainly; by all means. You are at perfect liberty to 
consult it at any time—in my library. I am sorry I cannot 
permit it to be taken away, but I have lost so many books 
lately through lending them that I was compelled to take 
some such step in order to preserve what there is left of 
my collection.” 

The peppery instructor replied that if he wanted to con- 
sult the work in that manner he could do it much more con- 
veniently at the Law School, and left the house in high dud- 
geon. A few weeks later the lawyer’s lawn needed to be 
mowed. His mower was out of order. He bethought himself 
of his friend on the Law School faculty and went over that 
evening to ask if he might borrow his lawn mower. A slow 
smile spread over his profess ‘onal brother’s face. Anybody 
who is able to recognize the instructor will anticipate the 
reply. 

“Tt am very happy to be of any service to you, Mr. Ne 
said he. “Unfortunately, I have lost so many lawn mowers 
through lending them that I have had to make a rule which 
I am under the disagreeable need of enforcing even on my 
next door neighbor, that this one must not leave my prem- 
ises. However, you have my full permission to use the ma- 
chine at any time—on my lawn.” 
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The Alaskan Boundary Case. 


(Continued from Page 482.) 


Although the outlook had become exceed'ngly ominous, 
the counter cases were delivered on July 3. The British counter 
case was preceded by a protest and a reservaton of the 
“right to apply to the tribunal when it shall assembie {or 
permission to put in such supplementary statement and evi- 
dence as the justice of the case may call for.” 

Early -in July the British Government sent representa- 
tives to Washington to examine and photograph documents 
relied upon in the case of the United States. Much time and 
labor were devoted to this work, but no material d screpancy 
was found to exist and no exceptions were relied on. 

On July 29 Mr. Sifton proposed to General Foster that 
the preliminary meeting of the tribunal should be on October 
15 “to organize, settle questions of procedure, fix the time 
when oral argument will be proceeded with, and also deal 
with any other question that may be presented by either party 
for consideration.” General Foster rem:nded ‘him that more 
than three months previously it had been definitely agreed 
that the preliminary meeting should be on September 3 and 
declined to consider any postponement. 

In view of the repeated demands for extension, the pro- 
test, the reservation of the right to ask the tribunal to post- 
pone the hearing, the intimations in regard to except’ons to 
the regularity of the production of evidence in behalf of the 
United States, the statement of Mr. Raikes in his note of July 
1 that his Majesty’s government might, in view of the refusal 
of extension of time by the United States, be fully justified 
in refusing to proceed further in the matter, there was 
necessarily much doubt as to the course that would be pur- 
sued by the British Government when the tribunal assembled, 
and there was naturally conjecture as to whether applica- 
tion would be made for extension, exceptions would be filed 
having in view the evisceration of the evidence rel'ed on by 
the United States, and as to what attitude such procedure 
would put the parties in. 

Enough had transpired to cause the opening day to be 
looked forward to with grave anxiety. The British Govern- 
ment appeared to have had in view the procurement of the 
desired extension by agreement, and fa ling in this, the only 
purpose made manifest was to proceed to a speedy hearing 
upon the merits. There were no exceptions and no dilatory 
proceedings. Shortly before the day of meeting, the Attorney 
General called to arrange for the argument. In response to 
an inquiry he stated that there would be no motion or ex- 
ceptions. In a very few minutes it was agreed that one side 
should open and the other close, there being three alternating 
arguments on each side. While he stated that he would 
not urge ‘t, he expressed a preference that the opening should 
be in behalf of Great Britain, which was promptly conceded. 


The recital in the minutes as to the representatives of 
the respective governments is as follows: 


The Hon. John W. Foster, the United States Agent, and 
Hon. Clifford Sifton, K. C. the British Agent. 

Hon. Jacob M. Dickinson, Mr. David T. Watson, Hon. 
Hannis Taylor and Mr. Chandler P. Anderson appeared as 
counsel for the United States. 


Mr. Robert Lans‘ng, solicitor of the United States agency; 
Mr. O. H. Tittman, Mr. W. C. Hodgkins, Mr. Otis T. Cart- 


wright, Mr. John T. Newton and Mr. F. R. Hanna, members 
of the United States agent’s staff. 





The Attorney General (Sir Robert B. Finlay, K. C., M. 
P.), the Solicitor General (Rt. Hon. Sir Edward H. Carson, 
h. C., M. P.), Mr. Christopher Robinson, K. C., Mr. F. v. 
Wade, K. C., Mr. L. P. Duff, K. C., and Mr. A. Goeffrion, 
K. C.; Mr, 8S. A. T. Rowlatt and Mr. J. A. Simon appeared 
as counsel for Great Britain. 


Mr. W. F. King and Mr. A. P. Collier, members of the 
British Agent’s staff. 


Mr. Reg nald Tower, his Britannic Majesty’s Minister at 
Munich and Stuttgart, as secretary to the tribunal; Mr. J. 
R. Carter, second secretary in the American Embassy, Lon- 
don, and Mr. Joseph Pope, C. M. G., under secretary of State 
oi Canada, as associate secretaries. 


In accordance with the precedents of courtesy which 
have obtained on such occasions, and also on account of his 
distinguished personality and the high position held by him, 
Lord Alverstone was chosen to preside over the tr.bunal. 
Sittings were held in the foreign office on Downing street 
each day at 11 and continued until 1:30. An adjournment 
was usually taken for half an hour for lunch, served very 
elaborately in the adjoining apartments by the British Gov- 
ernment, and there were afternoon sessions until 4. 

The argument began on the 15th of September and was 
concluded on the 8th of October. The counsel for America 
consumed about eight and a half and those for Great Britain 
about nine and a half days, of wh'ch time the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Sir Robert Finlay, who made the opening argument, 
occupied six and a half days in an elaborate discussion deal- 
ing with every question in the case. On the main question 
he had a hopeless cause, in the defense of which, however, he 
expended such infinite pains and d’splayed so much fo-ensic 
sk... that he might truthfully have said: 


si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent etiam hac defensa fuissent.” 

The decision was rendered on October 20. It was not 
announced from the bench nor were the opinions read. The 
President, in accordance with the provisions of the treaty, 
handed to the respective agents the dec’sions of the tribunal 
upon the several questions submitted for their determination, 
accompanied by maps. 


All of the proceedings and arguments were taken down 
stenographically and printed each day and a copy was given 
next morning to each member of the tribunal ana the repre- 
sentatives of the respective governments, 

On the 30th day of September, the President announced 
the death of his Excellency the Rt. Hon. Sir Michael H. 
Herbert, K. C. M. G., C. B. On account of the dist nguvishe/ 
position held by him, and also from the fact that he naa, 
in behalf of Great Britain, negotiated the treaty under which 
tue tribunal was sitting, upon the motion of the counsel for 
t_e United States, seconded by the counsel for Great Britain, 
an adjournment was taken in honor of his memory. 


Questions Submitted. 

The treaty provided that the tribunal should, in the set 
t.ement of the questions, consider the treaty between Great 
Britain and Russia of February 28—16, 1825, and that ve 
tween the United States and Russia of March 30—18, 1867, 
and particularly Articles III., IV. and V. of the first mention- 
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ed treaty, which in the original text are word for word as 
follows: 

“III. La ligne de demarcation entre les Possessions des 
Hautes Parties Contractantes sur le Cote du Continent et les 
Iles de l’‘Amerique Nord-ouest, sera tracee ainsi qu'il suit: 


“A partir du Point le plus meridional de l’Ile dite Prince 
of Wales, lequel Point se trouve sous la parallele du 54me 
degre 40 minutes de latitude Nord, et entre le 131me et le 133me 
degre de longitude Quest (Meridien de Greenwich), la dite 
ligne remontera au Nord de long de la passe dite Portiand 
Channel, jusqu’au Point de la terre ferme ou elle atteint le 
5Gme degre de latitude Nord; de ce dern’er point la ligne de 
demarcation suivra la crete des montagnes situees parallele- 
ment a ia Cote, jusqu’au point d’intersection du 141me degre 
de longitude Ouest (meme Meridien); et, finalement, du dit 
point d’intersection, la meme ligne meridienne du 14lme degre 
formera, dans son prolongement jusqu’a la mer Glaciale, la 
limite entre les Possess'ons Russes et. Britanniques sur le 
Continent de l'Amerique Nord-ouest. 


“IV. Ll est entendu, par rapport a la ligne de demarcation 
determinee dans l’Article precedent: 

lo, Que lile dite Prince of Wales appartiendra toute 
entiere a la Russie: 


20. Que partout ou la crete des montagnes qui s’etendent 
dans une direction parallele a la Cote depuis le 5Gme degre de 
latitude Nord au point d’intersection du 141me degre de longi- 
tude Ouest, se trouverait a la distance de plus de dix lieues 
marines de |l’Ocean, la limite entre les Possessions Britan- 
niques et la lisiere de Cote, mentionnee ci-dessus comme 
devant appartenir a la Russie, sera formee par une ligne 
parallele aux s'nuosites de la Cote, et qui no pourra jamais 
en etre eloignee que de dix lieues marines. 


“V. Il est convenu en outre, que nul Etablissement no 
sera forme par l'une des deux Parties dans les limites que les 
deux Articles precedens assignent aux Possessions de 1l'Autre. 
En consequence, les Sujets Brittanniques ne formeront aucun 
Etablissement, soit sur la cote, soit sur la lisiere de terre 
ferme comprise dans les limites des Possessions Russes, telles 
qu’elies sont designees dans les deux Articles precedens; et 
de meme, nul Etablissement ne swra forme par des Sujets 
Russes au dela des dites limites.” 

It was provided that the tribunal should consider any 
action of the several governments preliminary or subsequent 
to the conclusion of said treaties, so far as the same tend 
to show the original and effective understanding of the 
parties in respect to the limits of the’r several territorial 
jurisdictions under and by virtue of the provisions of said 
treaties. In Article IV., referring to the treaty of 1825, the 
questions were stated as follows: 

“Referring to Articles LII., IV. and V. of the said treaty 


of 1825, the said tribunal shall answer and dec'de the fol- | 
| gotiators of the treaty of 1825, but there was no direct evi- 


lowing questions: 

“1. What is intended as the point of commencement of 
the line? 

“2. What channel ig the Portland Channel? 

“3. What course should the line take from the point of 
commencement to the entrance to Portland Channel? 

“4. To what point on the 56th parallel is the line to 
be drawn from the head of the Portland Channel, and what 
course should it follow between these points? 

“5. In extending the line of demarcation northward from 
said point on the parallel of the 56th degree of north latitude, 
following the crest of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast until its intersection with the 141st degree of longtitude 
west of Greenwich, subject to the condition that if such I'ne 
should anywhere exceed the distance of ten marine leagues 
from the ocean, then the boundary between the British and 
the Russian territory should be formed by a line parallel to 
the sinuosities of the coast and distant therefrom not more 
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than ten marine leagues, was it the intention.and meaning 
of sad convention of 1825 that there should remain in the 
exclusive possession of Russia a continuous fringe or strip 
of coast on the mainland not exceeding ten marine leagues in 
width, separating the British possessions from the bays, 
from the said point on the 56th degree of latitude north to a 
point where such line of demarcation should intersect the 141st 
to a pont on the 56th degree of latitude north to a point 
where such line of demarcation should intersect the 141st 
degree of longtitude west of the meridian of Greenwich? 

“6. If the foregoing question should be answered in the 
negative, and in the event of the summit of such mountains 
proving to be im places more than ten marine leagues from 
the coast, should the width of the lisiere wh ch was to belong 
to Russia be measured (1) from the mainland coast of the 
ocean, strictly so called, along a line perpendicular thereto, 
or («, was it the intention and meaning of the said conven- 
n that where the mainland coast is indented by deep 
inlets, forming part of the territor al waters of Russia, the 
width of the lisiere was to be measured (a) from the line of 
the general direction of the mainland coast, or (b) from the 
line separating the waters of the ocean from the territorial 
waters of Russia, or (c) from the heads of the aforesaid 
inlets? ; buf a 

“7. What, if any exist, are the mountains referred to as 
stuated parallel to the coast, which mountains, when within 
ten marine leagues from the coast, are declared to form the 
eastern boundary?’ 

Opposing Contentions and Decision. 

There was no controversy as to the first question, and 
it having been stated in the “case” for each government tnat 
tae line began at Sape .«uzon, the tribunai unanimously de- 
C:..u accordingly. 

In respect of the second question, it was agreed that the 
body of water extending northeast from about the eastern 
end of Pearse Island was a part of Portland Channel. The 
United States contended that from this point Portland Unan- 
nei extended out to the ocean south of Pearse and Wales 
Islands, and Great Britain contended that from that point it 
extended to the ocean north of those islands. A great many 
arguments were advanced by both sides on this question. It 
was manifest that it was regarded as the strongest claim put 
forward by Great Britain in the case. The Attorney General 
devoted nearly three days to its discussion. Vancouver had 
been sent by the British Government to the northwest coast 
of America for the purpose of discovering a navigable river 


| that could be used for bringing out furs from the British 
| possessions in the interior. He explored the entire coast and 
| in 1798 published a narrative, accompanied with charts show- 
| ing Portland Canal. 


These charts were known to have been before the ne- 


dence that the narrative was before them or was relied on 
by them. Tried by the charts alone, the contention of the 
United States was the stronger. Tried by the narrative 


alone, the general contention of Great Britain was conclu- 
sively established. If it were assumed that both the charts 
and the narrative were used by the negotiators, the ques- 


tion was involved in much doubt, but the evidence was more 
favorable to the British view. 

The tribunal unanimously agreed that Portland Channel 
passed to the north of Pearse and Wales Islands, and a 
majority, consisting of Lord Alverstone, Mr. Root, Mr. Lodge 
and Mr. Turner, decided that after passing to the north of 
Wales Island it continued out to the ocean between Wales 
and S'tklan Islands through Tongass Passage. This gave 
Wales and Pearse Islands to Great Britain, and Sitklan and 
Kanagunut Islands to the United States. Each has a lengta 
of about three and a half statute miles. Sitklan is about 
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one and one fourth miles wide, and has an area of 3.62 square 
miles, while Kanagunut has only 1.97 square miles. They are 
of but little known value, and have no good harbor. They 
were supposed by Canada to have great strategic value in 
case of war on account of their proximity to Fort Simpson, 
which is contemplated as the terminus of a trans-continental 
railroad. Lord Alversiéne filed a separate opinion on the 
second question, giving the reasons for his decision. Mr. Root, 
Mr. Lodge and Mr. Turner aiso filed a joint opinion on this 
question. Much has been said in regard to drawing the line 
tnrough Tongass Passage. The explanation g ven by tne 
commissioners of the United States is as follows: . 

“He (Vancouver) followed the channel westerly, passing 
what has been known as Tongass Passage, between Wales 
and Sitklan Islands, through which he looked and saw at a 
short distance the ocean. Desiring, however, to find, if 
possible, another opening to the ocean which followed the 
general line of tue continent, he kept on, through the narrow 
passage which passes north of Sitklan and Kannaghunut Isl- 
anas, and came out into the ocean oppos te Cape Fox. Near 
Cape Fox he encamped. He then explored the waters arounu 
Revilla Gigedo Islands, and on the .i4th of August returned 
to Cape Fox. At dawn the next morning, which in that 
lautude and in August must have been at a very early hour, 
ue set out to return to his vessels, and he writes that in the 
forenoon, which must have been some hours after he started 
from the point opposite the narrow channel out of which —e 
haa issued the 2d of August, he passed the mouth of the 
channel which he had previously explored, and which ne 
nameéd ‘Portland’s Canal, in honor of the noble family of 
Bentinck.’ ” 


His exact language is as follows: 

“In the forenoon we reached that arm of the sea whose 
examination had occupied our time from the 27th of the pre- 
ceding to the 2d of this month. The distance from its en- 
trance to its source is about seventy miles, which, in honor 
of the noble family of Bentinck, I named ‘Portland’s Canal.’ 
(Pp. 370-71, Vancouver.) 

“It seems clear from this statement that if he considered, 
as the other extracts from his narrative already cited seem 
to prove, the northerly channel as the natural extension of 
the deep inlet running to the 56th parallel, he must have 
looked into it through Tongass Passage, and then and there 
gave it its name. Moreover, it is quite obvious from the maps 
that there are three outlets for the waters which come through 
the northern channel and are swelled by those from the inlets 
about Fillmore Island. Two of them are very small, so small 
as to be practically impossible to navigate. The third is the 
Tongass Passage, and that seems beyond a question, on the 
face of both the maps and the text, to be the true entrance 
to the channel which passes north of Wales and Pearse Isl- 
ands. Accepting Vancouver's narrative as having the great- 
est weight, the conclusion follows that the award of the tribu- 
nal must be that the Portland Channel intended by the makers 
of the treaty of 1825 was that body of water which entered 
the sea by the Tongass Passage and passed thence north of 
Wales and Pearse Islands, and so onward to the immediate 
neighborhood of the 56th parallel.” 

On this point Lord Alverstone said: 

“The narrative of Vancouver refers to the channel be- 
tween Wales Island and Sitklan Island, known as Tongass 
Passage, aS a passage leading south-southeast towards the 
ocean which he passed in hopes of finding a more northern 
and westerly communication to the sea, and describes his 
subsequently finding the passage between Tongass Island on 
the north and Sitklan and Kannaghunut on the south. The 
narrative and the maps leave some doubt on the question 
whether he intended the name Portland Canal to include 
Tongass Passage as well as the passage between Tongass 













Island on the north and Sitklan and Kannaghunut Islands on 
tne south. In view of this doubt, I think, having regard to the 
language, that Vancouver may have intended to include Ton- 
gass Passage in that name, and looking to the relative size 
of the two passages I think that the negotiators may well 
have thought that the Portland Channel, after passing north 
of Pearse and Wales Islands, issued into the sea by the two 
passages above described.” 


Mr. Aylesworth filed a separate dissenting opinion, deal- 
ing with all the controverted questions and disagreeing with 
the majority upon all of them, except as to Portland Channel 
extending north of Pearse and Wales Islands. As to its con- 
tinuation through Tongass Passage, he said: 


“No intelligible reason for selecting it has been given in 
my hearing. No memorandum in support of it has been 
presented by any member of the tribunal, and I can, therefore, 
oniy conjecture the motives which have led to its acceptance. 


“How can such a determination be reconciled with our 
duty to decide judicially upon the questions submitted to us? 
It is no decision upon judicial principles; it is a mere com- 
promise dividing the field between the contestants.” 


He pronounced it as “nothing less than a grotesque 
travesty of justice.” He concludes his opinion as follows: 

“Finally, I have merely to say this further, that the 
course the majority of this tribunal has decided to take in 
regard to the islands at the entrance of Portland Channel! is, 
in my humble judgment, so opposed to the plain requirements 
o. justice, and so absolutely irreconcilable with any disposition 
of that branch of this case upon principles of a judicial char- 
acter, that I respectfully decline to affix my signature to 
their award.” 

In the Fur Seal Arbitration, Senator Morgan and Mr. 
Justice Harlan voted upon the main points of controversy 
against the finding of the majority anu filed very elaborate 
dissenting opinions. Nevertheless they signed the award. 
The first of the conventions agreed on by The Hague Tribunal 
provided that awards must be signed by each member of the 
tribunal, the members in the minority having the liberty, in 
signing, to state their dissent. 

This, of course, was not obligatory upon the members of 
the Alaskan Tribunal, as the treaty only required the decision 
to be signed by the assenting members, but it showed the 
mature judgment of diplomats as to the procedure which 
seemed desirable to be followed by arbitrators, and this judg: 
ment was ratified by the concurrent assent of twenty-six 
nations to The Hague Tribunal convention. 

Sir Louis Jette filed a dissenting opinion without any ar- 
raignment of his associates, and likewise declined to sign the 
award. 

The third question involved no real difficulty after the 
second question was answered. The line was drawn direct 
from the point of beginning to the middle of the channel of 
the body of water which had been declared to be Portland 
Uhannel. 

The United States requested that it be answered to the 
fourth question that the line should be drawn from the head 
of Portland Channel northeasterly, along the same course 
which it had pursued up to the point where it touched the 
mainland at the head of Portland Channel, until it intersected 
the 5Cth parallel of north latitude. The treaty provided that 
the line should proceed to the north along Portland Channel 
to the point where it strikes the 56th degree of latitude north, 
and that from this last mentioned point it should follow the 
crest of the mountains situated parallel to the coast. Portland 
Channel did not reach to that parallel. It was contended by 
Great Britain that the mountains which the treaty meant co- 
incided with the parallel at a point about fifty-seven miles 
almost due west of the head of Portland whannel. .- The dis 
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cussion of this question involved the meaning of the words 
“coast” and “crest of the mountains,” the determination of 
whica was necessary for answering the fifth and seventh ques- 
tions. The tribunal, Mr. Aylesworth and Sir Louis Jette 
aissenting, decided that the point to which the line is to oe 
drawn from the head of Portland Channel is the point on the 
5_tn parallel which is indicated by the letter “D” on the map 
attached to and made a part of the findings of the tribunal. 
‘ne point is almost directly north of the head of Portland 
Channel, near the intersection of the 5€th parallel and the 
130th meridian, and does not vary materially from the point 
contended for by the United States. 


Toe fifth and seventh questions were inseparable in the 
argument. The language of the treaty was that the line of 
aemarcation should follow the summit of the mountains situ- 
ated parallel to the coast. It was necessary to determine the 
meaning of the word “coast” as used in the treaty, and what 
mountains, if any, answered to those meant by the treaty. 
It was known that the negotiators had before them and con- 
sulted Vancouver’s charts and two maps based upon them, 
namely, an official map published by Russia in 1802 and one 
published by Faden in 1823. Upon all these maps there ap- 
peared a distinct chain of mountains with a continuous crest 
extending from near the head of Portland Channel northerly, 
maintaining a general parallelism to the mainland coast, up 
to Mt. St. Elias and beyond, and on all of them the mountain 
chain so depicted passed around the heads of all of the inlets, 
and on none of them was it broken, with a trend across any 
of the inlets. It indicated a natural boundary between the 
coast and the country to the interior. The correspondence 
showed that the negotiators had in mind the chain or range 
of mountains existing approximately about ten marine leagues 
from and generally parallel to the coast. The establishments 
of Russia were on the islands, but her trade was mainly with 
the inhabitants along the coast. It was apparent throughout 
the entire negotiations that Russia sought, and that Great 
Britain intended to concede, a strip of coast along the con- 
tinent bounded by a mountain barrier, and that this should 
be a protection to the establishments of Russia upon the 
islands, and to her trade with the Indians along the coast, 
and that it should not be penetrated by Great Britain, except 
under the right given to Great Britain, to pass along navigable 
rivers extending from British territory through this border, 
which was designated as a lisiere, to the sea. 


Subsequent explorations developed that there was no such 
continuous chain, or mountain crest, in the interioi, as Van- 
couver and the map makers who followed him had depicted. 


‘The whole region is mountainous, composed of an elevated 


plateau, with numerous peaks, without any regular arrange- 
ment in a mountain chain. There are short ranges, but no 
distinct general range, as far back as the explorations have 
gone. The United States contended that, taking the corre- 
spondence and the maps with reference to which the treaty 
was made, and the maps which for so many years after the 
treaty laid down the boundary line around the heads of the 
bays and inlets, it was not only the manifest purpose of the 
treaty that the line should, in any event, run around all of the 
interior waters, but that all three of the governments had by 
their acts put this practical interpretation upon the treaty. 
[t was also contended for the United States that, while there 
was no range of mountains answering to the treaty, the pur- 
pose nevertheless was plain that the line with reference to 
the heads of the inlets should be drawn with the same relation 
that the mountains depicted upon the maps bore to the heads 
of the inlets, and that the coast to which this line was to be 
drawn parallel was the mainland coast extending around the 
reads of all interior waters. On the other hand, Great 
Britain contended that the “coast” meant, not the whole 





physical coast of the country, but rather a political coast; 
that is to say, not a coast that is coincident with the ocean 
and the land, but a coast defined by a line drawn from head- 
land to headland where they were not more than ten miles 
apart. Such a line would run across bays and inlets and 
canals. Great Britain contended that the mountains meant 
were those next to the sea, and that the tribunal should draw 
the line along these mountains nearest to the sea and parallel 
to the political coast. The result of this contention would 
have been to carry the line across Glacier Bay, Taku Inlet, 
Lynn Canal and other similar waters, and take from the 
United States every safe harbor on the northwest coast of 
America. This contention virtually obliterated the lisiere, 
which was intended to be a protection to Russia, and so far 
from yiving a continuous strip of continent, the lisiere would 
aave been broken by stretches of water. 

While the United States contended that there was no 
definite range of mountains such as the treaty contemplated, 
and that in the absence of such range, the line was tobe 
drawn under the alternative provision, ten marine leagues 
from the continental coast and generally parallel to it; yet 
it also contended that if the tribunal should find that the 
plateau elevation and the peaks thereon constituted a moun- 
tain summit, within the meaning of the treaty, it was ne- 
cessary, in selecting the peaks, and in drawing this mountain 
line, to so locate it that it would pass along peaks which 
could be associated in a way that would carry the line around 
the heads of the interior waters, and that it would not be in 
accordance with the manifest purpose of the treaty to connect 
peaks directly which were situated on opposite sides of any 
of these bays and inlets and thus break up the coast line and 
destroy the lisiere. Lord Alvesstone, Mr. Root, Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Lodge answered the fifth question in the affirmative. Lord 
Alverstone wrote a separate opinion on that question and the 
other three wrote a joint opinion. It is a remarkable fact 
that no opinion was written by the majority of the court upon 
the seventh question. The question as to the mountains was 
incidentally discussed in the opinion upon the fifth question. 
The tribunal answered the seventh question to the effect that 
there were mountains in the country which had been explored 
which answered to those referred to in the treaty, and the 
line was drawn connecting mountain peaks, and substantially 
where the United States contended that it should be drawn. 
The line crossed the rivers as had been indicated by Mr. Fish. 
A stretch of the line connecting a peak north of parallel 57 
with a peak north of Taku River was indicated arbitrarily, as 
the country had not been surveyed, the distance being about 
130 miles. With this exception there can hardly be any 
room for controversy as to exactly where the boundary line 
is, for every peak is carefully designated, and the line is 
actually laid down upon the map which is attached to and 
made a part of the judgment. 

The sixth question was not answered, as it was only to be 
considered in the event that the fifth question should be 
answered in the negative. 

With the exception of Wales and Pearse Islands and the 
sovereignty over half of the channel south of them, the 
United States were entirely successful. 


Conclusion. 


It was not strictly an arbitration, but rather what might 
be termed an arbitral tribunal, for an arbitration is usually 
composed of an odd number and with one or more disinterested 
members. The President was not content to submit to an 
arbitration, as ordinarily constituted, the determination of 
our right to territory which for so .ong a time had been in 
the undisputed possession of the United States. Following 
the plan proposed in the Olmey-Pauncefote Treaty of 1897, 
which was not ratified by the Senate, it was agreed to submit 
the controversy to the judgment of a tribunal composed of 
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an equal number of appointees by each government, with the 
requirement that at least four should concur. It is not con- 
ceivable that it was contemplated that a convention brought 
about after such long negotiations, and in regard to a dif- 
ference of such long standing, should result in a flasco. Both 
governments hoped and expected that there would be a de- 
termination of the whole matter. It is manifest that cherish- 
ing this hope they reposed great confidence in the impartiality 
and courage of the appointees, for there could be no determi- 
nation possible without at least one member finding adversely 
to his national sympathies. That such hope and confidence 
were cherished is made manifest by the recital of the tredty 
that it would be unfortunate if a majority of the tribunal 
should fail to agree upon any of the points submitted for their 
decision. The way in which the tribunal was constituted, and 
the fact that it settled the controversy, will for all time make 
it memorable in the history of peace measures. No one who 
values the peace of nations could fail to rejoice that such a 
grave controversy, which threatened to become more and 
more acute, was finally and amicably settled. 

If the tribunal had failed to reach a decision, the situation 
could not but be regarded with grave apprehensions. Great 
Britain had set up a formal claim to territory over which the 
Unitea States had exercised undisputed sovereignty-for over 50 
years. Would Great Britain have remained quiescent if her 
title had been pronounced good by her three members of the 
tribunal? If the three appointees of the United States had 
all declined to concur in such judgment, would the United 


THE LAW’S TECHNICALITIES.—First Lawyer—So he 
got out an injunction to prevent you from getting out an in- 
junction against him? 

Second Lawyer—Yes; I was just going to get out a re- 
straining order to keep him from applying for an injunction 
against my injunction, when I found he had got out a writ 
of enjoinder to supersede my bill of restraint. Then I gave up. 

First Lawyer—That was very foolish. You should have 
applied for a supersedeas that would have quashed the in- 
junction that restrained you from getting out an injunction 
to keep you from getting out an injunction. 

Second Lawyer—Never thought of that! 
The Law Student. 


What's yours?—- 


THE DIFFERENCE.—Representative Richardson, of Ten- 
nessee, tells of a campaign conducted by Governor “Bob” 
Taylor in that State. 


Meeting for the first time a delegate from one of the 
eastern counties to the State convention, Mr. Taylor said: 

“I am glad to meet you, sir. I have known your father 
for a good many years, but this is the first time I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you. I see, sir, that the son is a 
better looking man than the father.” 


“Oh, come, Governor,” repl'ed the delegate, banteringly, 
“you needn't try to jolly me that way, for I’m for Barksdale 
all right, even if the old man is for you.” 

Governor Taylor smiled in a reflective way. “My dear 
sir,” he added, “I merely said I found you a better looking 
man than your father. I did not say you had as much sense.”— 
“Harper’s Weekly.” 

















States, without compulsion, have surrendered territory over 
which they and their vendor had, without question, asserted 
sovereignty for over seventy years? If this treaty had failed, 
would the United States have been willing to submit to the 
decision of a foreign umpire? To what extent would party 
spirit in both countries have inflamed the situation? These 
are grave questions, and such as would make anyone who 
understands the great considerations that should bind togetier 
the two great English-speaking nations shudder to contem- 
plate; but happily they are questions which the judicial impar- 
tiality and courage of a great Englishman have made it un- 
necessary to answer. No man can achieve an act of real 
greatness and hope to escape censure. With his profound 
knowledge of human history and of the narrow limitations of 
selfish natures, he doubtless expected it, as did Marshall in 
respect of his action in the trial of Burr, and his high sense 
of duty in a trying situation was, we may be sure, like that 
expressed by Marshall when he said: 

“That this court dares not usurp power is most true. 
That this court does not shrink from its duty is not less true. 
No man is desirous of becoming the peculiar subject of calum- 
ny. No man, might he let the bitter cup pass from him 


without reproach, would drain it to the bottom. But if he 
has no choice in the case, if there is no alternative presented 
to him but a dereliction of duty or the opprobrium of those 
who are denominated the world, he merits the contempt as 
well as the indignation of his country who can aesitate which 
to embrace.” 





TREATY TWENTY-TWO YEARS BEING RATIFIED.— 
A document which is valued very highly by the Creeks is the 
copy of the old treaty made between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Creek indians February 12, 1833, assigning 
them their present home in Indian Territory. It is printed 
on parchment and bears the signature of Millard Fillmore, 
President of the United States when the treaty was finally 
ratified, August 11, 1854. 

The long stretch between the two dates on the docu- 
ment is the period of more than twenty years which alapsed 
before the Government could induce the Creeks to leave 
their home in Alabama and move to the new country. 






LORD ELLENBOROUGH AND THE BANDBOX.—Lord 
Ellenborough, the great English judge, was once about to go 
on circuit, when Lady Ellenborough said that she should like 
to accompany him. He replied that he had no objection, pro- 
vided she did not encumber the carriage with bandboxes, 
which were his utter abhorrence. During the first day’s jour- 
ney Lord Ellenborough, happening to stretch his legs, put 
his foot through something below the seat. He d'scovered 
that it was a bandbox. Up went the window and out went 
the bandbox. The coachman stopped, and the footman, 
thinking that the bandbox had tumbled out of the window by 
some extraordinary chance, was going to pick it up, when 
Lord Ellenborough furiously called out, “Drive on!” The 
bandbox accordingly was left by the ditch side. Having 
reached the country town where he was to officiate as judge, 
Lord Ellenborough proceeded to array himself for his ap- 
pearance ‘n the court house. “Now,” said he, “where's my 
wig—where is my wig?” “My Lord,” replied the attendant. 
“it was thrown out of the carriage window.” 
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AN INCREASE IN CRIME. 

The attention of thinking readers of newspapers must 
have been attracted by the startling increase of crime during 
the last few months. 

Kidnapping, blackmailing, burglaries, assaults due to 
strikes, deaths at the hands of vigilance committees, have 
become rampant to an extent almost unknown in times of 
peace and moderate prosperity. According to the last cénsus, 
the criminal class in the United States has increased from 
one in 3,500 population to one in 786.5. Our annual number 
of 10,000 murders is greater than in any other civilized 
country. 

In a recent address by Judge C. J. St. John before the 
Tennessee Bar Association statistics were quoted showing 
that in Georgia alone twenty-two people are killed to one in 
England, though in the former but one in a hundred is pun- 
ished, while in the latter one in three suffers. 

According to the report made by the London Commis- 
sioner of Police for the year 1902 (that of 1903 is not pub- 





lished) but twenty homicides were reported, as compared | 
with twenty-four in 1901. In sixteen of these arrcsts were | 


made, and in four the murderers committed suicide. Three 


were the work of one man, and in the thirteen remaining 


nine prisoners were convicted and sentenced. 

How much of this difference is due to our cumbersome 
methods of procedure is a mooted question. In England 
there is no appeal in criminal cases. Whether the conviction 


is right or wrong it stands unless a pardon is granted by the | 


Home Secretary or the criminal becomes insane. 

On the other hand, the prosecution of criminals in the 
United States is fast degenerating into a ghastly farce. Th¢ 
murderer whose means permit him to retain shrewd counse! 
is almost certain to escape punishment. Trials extend over 
weeks and often over months. A verdict of guilty gives no 


assurance that the cr'minal will pay the penalty. Appeals | 


are multiplied, based upon technical and frivolous objections 
for the mere purpose of prolonging life, and if the law is 
finally permitted to take its course it is only after years of 
delay. 
tended to be conveyed almost lost. 

In addition to this, as proved by the long record of 
crimes for which no arrests have been made, the fear of 
discovery is a lessened deterrent force.—New York “World.” 


TWENTY YEARS OF LYNCHING. 

Mr. Henry J. Booth, of Columbus, a lawyer known for 
his legal works and his discussion of several important 
fields of law, has sketched, in an address on “The Courts of 
Ohio,” del'vered before the Ohio State Bar Association last 
July, an appalling picture of the condition to which lynch 


The crime has been forgotten and the lesson in- | 











law has reduced parts of a State like Ohio. Its northern im- 
migration and education across its northern half have ex- 
cluded lynching. Its southern immigration and traditions in 
the countes in its southern end, into which has drained 
Virginia and Kentucky, have fostered this evil and given it a 
fruitful field. Few are aware of the fashion in which this 
gangrene has eaten into the life of a great State. Says Mr. 
Booth: 

“Since the war, Judge Lynch has extended his jurisdiction 
to many of the Northern States, includ'ng Ohio. Many out- 
rages of that character have occurred in this State during the 
last twenty years. The immediate results are so startling as 
to arrest the attention of every law-abiding citizen—public 
property destroyed to the value of nearly a million dollars; 
more than 200 persons killed and injured; sheriffs and police 
officers in more than one-fourth of the count’es of the State 
playing at the game of ‘hide and go seek’ with the mob; public 
authority defied; dynamite, fire and rope, firearms and bat- 
tering rams substituted for the orderly administration of jus- 
tice; governors appealing for order and hurrying troops, at 
the expense of the State, to the scenes of violence; public 
buildings and records destroyed; public officals threatened 
and overawed by howling mobs; courts convened under the 
protection of military authority; citizens driven from their 
homes, business paralyzed, courts defied, and their authority 
flouted openly and with impunity by hundreds or thousands 
of frenzied men; helpless vict‘'ms butchered and mutilated 
with an exhibition of fiendish barbarity almost beyond belief; 
and the protests and pleas of law-abiding men drowned in a 
saturnalia of lawlessness, prompted by a thirst for blood.” 


This appalling record, which is understated rather than 
overstated, ought to warn every citizen of th’s State of the 
grave danger of permitting lynch law or the rule of the mob 
to appear anywhere within its borders. The lynching at Wil- 
mington, which went absolutely unpunished, is enough to show 
how near this gangrene has eaten into the body politic. Once 
let it get a foothold in any State and its h’story will have a 
page as foul as that which has been recorded in southern 
Ohio.—Philadelphia “Press.” 


TRUSTS AS PRODUCTS OF EVOLUTION. 


Sir William Rann Kennedy, an English jurist who was 
recently a guest of the Chicago Bar Association, is not alarmed 
by the growth of “trusts.” 

Addressing the association, he sa'd: “The combinations 
which are sometimes termed trusts are a product of the age 
and were as sure to come as the close of the (nineteenth) 
century. They were the products of evolution, nothing more 
* * * and evolution is a law that it is useless to wrestle 
with.” He maintained that business conditions all warranted 
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them and that to fight them is to fight that which is merely 
the outgrowth of time and circumstances. 


This is undoubtedly the conclusion which has been reach- 
ed by the best thought in this country. The further conclusion 
has been reached that, like almost every product of evolution, 
these combinations are, on the whole, an improvement upon 
the things or conditions from which they have been evolved. 

It is true, however, that the evolution of trusts has. been 
so intimately associated with the growth of enterprises which 
partake more or less of the nature of monopolies and which 
derive more or less support from government in the exercise 
of monopoly powers that popular sentiment has run strongly 
against them. 

The evils incident to trusts either because of the powers 
conferred by law or because of insufficient restraint by !aw, 
have occup ed the attention of all consideration of the ad- 
vantages resulting to society from those combinations. 


People have been led to think that incidental evils were 
inherent and to denounce trusts indiscriminately and un- 
sparingly and to demand their complete extirpation, and to a 
great extent they have been so led by demagogues. 


Less than thirty years ago there was an even stronger 
popular hostility to mere corporat’ons, and for the same rea- 
son. Some of them, like railroad companies, and, still more, 
the public service corporations in our cities, exercised certain 
monopoly powers and were more or less exempt from the 
restraints of competition. Because they were not properly 
regulated and restrained all corporations, even the most inn9o- 
cent, incurred the popular displeasure. 

Hostility was allayed by applying to corporations the prin- 
ciple which has for centuries been recognized as applicable to 
monopolies, such as bridges, ferries and roads, maintained by 
private enterprise and taking toll, and grist mills in the days 
when they were operated almost wholly by water power. The 
principle was that where there was monopoly originat ng in 
public grants of privileges the public should exercise the 
power to limit charges. 


So far as this principle has been justly applied to railroads 
and other public service corporations popular hostility to 
them has been allayed, except where it has been kept alive 
by demagogic agitators or by trusts which still exercise mo- 
nopoly powers. 

From this we may learn what is necessary in order to 
allay popular hostility to the great combinat ons—the ag- 
gregated corporations—called trusts. All that is necessary 
is to subject them to proper regulation and restraint, either 
by direct legislation or by withdrawal of granted monopoly 
powers which are unnecessary in order to the accomplish- 
ment of the innocent and beneficent purposes of their creation. 

Trusts no doubt are to a very great extent a product of 
natural evolution, but it is net on that account any the jess 
the right and the duty of government to regulate the exercise 
of any monopoly powers which may have resulted from the 
evolution oy been conferred by legislation. 

It is to be observed, however, that these powers are 
more seeming than real. Where. natural competition seems, 
upon a superficial view, to have been completely stifled by 
combination or to be wholly absent from some other cause 
it is often doing its work most effect vely. In spite of seem- 
ing monopoly the railroads of the country have reduced their 
rates from one-half to two-thirds during the last thirty-five 
years, and that, in spite of gigantic combinations formed to 
resist the downward tendency by eliminating compet tion. 

We have little to fear from combinations to create mo- 
nopoly at the worst, but it is nevertheless the duty of govern- 
ment not to assist monopoly and to impose just restraint 
where there is reason to believe monopoly powers are exer- 
cised to the harm of the public.—Chicago “Chronicle.” 
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IS “INTERNATIONAL LAW” A LEGAL FICTION OR A 
CONVENIENT MYTH? 


There never was a time when people were more interest- 
ed in “International law” than the present. Representative 
public men from all over the world have been discussing Inter- 
national Arbitration as a means for bringing about peace, 
and preserving it, at various centres in this country, wh.:e 
The Hague Tribunal, its work and its possibilit'es, have re- 
ceived the attention of a great conference of lawyers in 
Edinburgh. 

All this is satisfactory as showing that the bloody struggle 
in the far East, with all the horror that attends it, has af- 
fected seriously the mind of the world. Not only the govern- 
ments, but think’ng men everywhere are in favor of helping 
any working plan which will prevent war, or render it less 
likely to occur, or make it less savage when it does occur. 

But we must not expect that much can be done by con- 
gresses, or conferences, or peace movements. They are valua- 
ble only in showing the condition of public opinion. One 
speaker the other day compared war to duelling. There was 
a time when the latter practice was a regular habit with 
gentlemen. It has gone out. If gentlemen don’t any longer 
avenge real or fanc’ed injuries on the “field of honor,” why, 
it may be asked, should not nations cease to settle their quar- 
rels on the field of battle, under circumstances that suggest 
the encounter of bands of savage beasts? We know that such 
gallant and accomplished soldiers as Kuropatkin and Kurosi, 
while they play the game with great skill, deplore the neces- 
sity of slaughter. 

There is no parallel between war and duelling. The 
moment “encounters between gentlemen” became illegal, the 
whole power of the law could be relied on to put them down. 
The person who killed another in a duel became a murderer. 
It was the duty of the police to act. But there is no pol'ce- 
man to make nations keep from fighting, to separate them 
if they begin, or to punish the country which started the fight. 

A law is not a law if it is not absolute, and if there is no 
adequate authority to enforce it. Hence, “International law” 
is only a “law” by courtesy. It is a convenient fict‘on. in 
reality it is a myth. Mr. Edward Dicey brings out this 
point in an article in the “Empire Review.” He demurs to 
Mr. Baifour’s statement that the British Government, in the 
Calchas case, stood on “the solid basis of recogn’zed interna- 
tional law to be found in all the text books, and which is in 
accordance with the general practice of civilized nations.” 
Mr. Dicey demurs to the assumption “that there is such a 
tning as a law of nations, or that, if such a law exists, there 
is any tribunal by which the law can be enforced.” 

The popular notion is that this “law” of nations kas bind- 
ing authority. It really has not. If any power thinks that the 
law has been broken it can only protest. If the protest is 
not heeded there is only one way to enforce the protest. 
That is the old, crude way, by resorting to war. 

Mr. Dicey, who would like to know that there would be 
no more war, despairs of living to see any such reform, “L111 
the arrival of the m‘llennium one of two conflicting parties 
must be prepared to give way to the other. If not, the on.y 
way in which issues in dispute can ever be settled is by an 

















appeal to brute force, or, in other words, to war. * * * 
As a matter of fact, the international Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague has no more power of dictating to either Russia 
or Japan whether peace shall be made, or if so, upon what 
terms, than the discussion forum of Coger’s Hall.” He aiso 
contends that “there is as yet no author tative statement 
which couiu be cited as defining, in accordance with interna- 
tional law, what articles are or are not contraband of war, 
and that “practically the force of each contention must we 
decided, not by abstract arguments, put by the conflicting in- 
terests of the rival belligerents.” 

So what we come to is this: Any country that wou.u 
expect decent treatment from any other must be in a pos tion 
to enforce its own notions of international conduct and good 
manuers. Some nations are like some clowns and bullies .n 
private life. They are only decent when they have to pe.— 
new York “Sun.” 

« o . 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT PERMITTING THE EXTEN- 
SION OF THE TERMS OF PATENTS. 


At frequent times, we see many incidents which furn’sh 
the best evidences of the high esteem in which the inventors 
of our country are held, and the duty which the public 
recognizes of assisting in the perfection of our patent sys- 
tem, to enable inventors to secure the protection which, from 
the earliest days, our statesmen bel eved to be their due. 
It is deemed to be only just that an inventor who has added 
to the technical knowledge of the public, and has enabled the 
wants of the many to be better or more economically satis- 
fied, should be suitably rewarded. In giving the inventor, 
for a time, a monopoly of the device, a knowledge of which 
he has furnished to the public, the reward is commensurate 
with the value of the knowledge furnished by the inventor, 
provided the terms of the monopoly is reasonable. 

In the several patent laws which have been enacted, the 
terms for which patents were granted have varied, and it 
has been evident that there is a difference of opinion on 
the question of the time during which the inventor should 
have the exclusive right to the patented invention; but on 
closer investigat'on, it will be found that this, in a measure, 
is because of the facts in particular cases. While, usually, 
the terms of seventeen years, which is the period of the 
grant of a patent under our present law, is sufficient to 
recompense an inventor, and the difference in the returns 
will be in proportion to the value of the knowledge furnished 
to the public in the letters patent, it is found that in par- 
ticular cases, because of lack of capital, the necessity of 
using the invention in connection with another patented 
device the patentee of which will not make reasonable terms, 
the difficulty in procuring raw material, or other causes, in- 
ventors have been unable to receive the expected returns, and 
that in those cases, to do justice it is necessary to extend 
the otherwise definite term in which they may reap their 
reward. 

Earlier enacted patent laws of the United States per- 
mitted patentees who, through no failure on their part, had 
been unsuccessful, during the term of the patent, in obtaining 
a reasonable reward, to have the term extended. The last 
law permitting such extensions was repealed in 1861, since 
which t'me it has been impossible to have the monopoly ex- 
tended, except by a special act of Congress. The injustice 
arising under the present law has led to an agitation to 
create a sentiment in favor of an amendment which will re- 
enact provisions of the law enabling inventors in special cases 
to have the life of their patents prolonged. The members of 
the Amer’can Bar Association have been communicated with 
concerning the proposed amendments, and they appear to ve 
unanimously in favor of the change in the law. The question 
is now being submitted to the patent solicitors and specialists 
of the United States, and at the meeting of the American 
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Bar Association, to be held shortly at St. Louis, a resolution 
in favor of the change in the law will be submitted for the 
vote of the members present. Considering the replies which 
were received to the letters previously addressed to them, 
the vote of the members of the American Bar Association 
will undoubtedly be favorable to the proposed amendment. 

As the members of Congress, who have been interviewed 
concerning the proposed change in the law, seem to be de- 
cidedly in favor of extending the privileges granted to ‘n- 
ventors, it is likely that the amendment will, at the next 
session of Congress, be enacted.—“Scientific American.” 

? * e 


PERMANENCE OF CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 


The customs law is complicated enough at best; that it 
should be needlessly complicated by changing constructions 
of the law by the Executive ‘s most unfortunate. It is im- 
possible to prevent courts from occasionally overruling other 
courts and changing the practice, but changes by the Execu- 
tive ought to be limited narrowly to changes of judicial con- 
struction, and then the appeal should be made to Congress 
to remedy the defect, or more precisely express its meaning, 
if this is deemed necessary. 

The discretion of the Execut've in changing Executive 
orders and departmental constructions is not narrowly limit- 
ed, but public policy requires that it should be exercised as 
little as possible. It has been held by courts, that had been 
appealed to to overturn departmental decisions, that a con- 
struction of the law made by the Executive and long main- 
tained had all the force of a judic al construction, or of legis- 
lation itself. This view was not sustained by the Supreme 
Court in the case affecting the right of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to change the definition of second-class mail matter, but 
it was. sustained by Judge Harlan, who read a dissenting 
opinion, and by the Chief Just ce, who concurred with him. 
They held that when the Executive had construed an act of 
Congress it had exhausted its power; it had no more au- 
thority to make a new construction than it had to enact legis- 
lation. While this dissenting opinion is without legal force, 
t, and the opinions of lower courts from which the depart- 
ment had taken an appeal, are not without moral force. It 
is important that the business community should know what 
is the law, and that the law should be changed as seldom 
as may be and only after due notice. The country has due 
notice of a change of legislation, but it rarely has any of 
a change of Executive construction. 

The customs status of pickled sheepskins was investi- 
gated five years ago and decided. A few weeks ago a duty 
o. 20 per cent was clapped on them by a collector who was 
sustained, and perhaps instructed, by an Execut’ve order. 
The Executive ought not to make such a change as this. 
What a statute means ought to be found out before it is 
seven years old, and Congress can make any change that 
may be necessary. But to make the matter still further com- 
plicated, a senator asked the President to interfere, and 
tne Executive order was suspended and then revoked. 


The President’s most intimate biographer has admitted 
that Secretary Gage left the Cabinet becausa the President 
began to issue his orders d rect to the bureaus of the de- 
partment, instead of communicating tuem through the Sec- 
retary. This predisposes tue country to accept the story of 
a Washington correspondent, who has ween .or many years 
especialiy intimate at the Treasury, that for six months 
ae President has been conducting the customs branch of 
ae Treasury through Assistant Secretary Armstrong, who 
has made two conspicuous errors, one in the case of the 
pickled sheepskins and the other in the case of customs stamp 
on ‘mported cigars. A practice of the Treasury which has 
stood for thirty or forty years, and which is alleged to have 
an important influence on trade, ought to be changed only 
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wy Congress; it ought not to be changed by an Assistant Sec- 
retary temporarily in charge of the customs service. 

After “baby ribbon’ had been admitted to the country 
for six years at 50 per cent it was unreasonable, and it ougnt 
to have been illegal, for a collector to change it to the 60 
per cent class. The remedy for a departmental error should 
lie in an amendatory act of Congress; not in another Execu- 
tive decision, which may be changed at any time. Under the 
inspiration of this changed classification the General Ap- 
praisers put all ribbons under the uigher rating; the ribbon 
importers appealed to the Secretary in vain, and then ap- 
pealed to the President, who is believed to have ordered the 
suspension of the new order until the courts could decide the 
matter. In due time they decided in favor of the importers, 
and as the President’s action prevented the enforcement of 
an erroneous classification its effect was commendable. But 
departmental changes in the long established practice under 
the customs law, and Presidential approval or rejection of 
departmental changes, are highly objectionable. 

Congress makes a law. The Executive applies it accord- 
ing to its best comprehension. If its view is objected to it 
may properly and justly reconsider the matter. There tne 
construction should stay, unless the courts make a change, 
until Congress sees fit to amend the law. It is intolerable 
that all the collectors and appraisers in the country may at 
any time upset a settled practice, and that two.or three 
Treasury officials and the President should be appealed to 
in regard to a Treasury ruling that has been operative for 
five or forty years—-New York “Commercial Bulletin.” 
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MAINE’S LOW MURDER RATE.—In looking up data 
for a reply to an inquiry from Judge Thomas, of Montgomery, 
Ala., relative to the homicidal death rate in Maine, the of- 
ficials of the State House in Augusta have found that Judge 
Thomas’ surmise that homicides in Maine are fewer than in 
any other State is probably correct. 


The record of homicides for the ten years ended with 1901 
is as follows: In 1892, three, including one infanticide; 
1893, one; 1894, six; 1895, six; 1896, eight, including two non- 
residents killed on the high seas; 1897, four; 1898, six; 1899, 
none; 1900, ten; 1901, nine, including one infanticide. 

This is considered to be a remarkably good showing for 
a State of 700,000 population. The rate is much smaller than 
in former times. 

In 1870 there were eleven homicides; in 1871, seventeen; 
1872, ten; 1873, ten; 1874, nineteen; 1875, eleven. 

During the Civil War the rate was much greater than 
in either of the periods mentioned, there having been four- 
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teen cases in 1861, eighteen in 1862, twenty-four in 1863 and 
twenty-two in 1864. 

Dur'ng these earlier periods capital punishment was in 
force in Maine. In 1876 the death penalty was abolished, to 
be re-enacted in 1883 and again abolished in 1887. For a 
State where the quality of the liquor sold is so vile Maine 
has very few crimes of violence. 
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F. B. Neely, of Birmingham, has published a set of An- 

notations to the Mississippi Code of 1892, at $2. 
* + * 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company has published a “Manual of 
Commercial Law,” by Herbert R. Spencer, and also, by the 
same author, “Elements of Commercial Law.” 

+. om ” 

“Cummings & Gilbert’s Religious and Non-Business Cor 
porations,” compiled by H.°E. Waugh, “for the use of clergy 
men and trustees of religious corporations,” has gone into 
its tenth edition. 

, + * . 

The Washington law of Private Corporations, based upon 
the statutes of the State of Washington, and Washington 
decisions, has been compiled by J. F. Douglas, and is pub- 
lished, with the forms most commonly used by Washington 
corporations, by the Tribune Printing Company, Seattle. 

e ~ > 


The new edition of Pomeroy’s Code Remedies, issued by 


Little, Brown & Co., incorporates references to the Reporters | 
in the form of bracketed notes added to the earlier notes. | 


The editor, Thomas A. Bogle, states in his preface that the 


new matter added to the work makes nearly 300 pages, and | 


that some 4,000 new cases are cited. The statutory references 
and citations have been fully revised. 
7 > a 

One of the earliest of the leading novels to be published 
this season is “The President,” by Alfred Henry Lewis, which 
is just being brought out by A. S. Barnes & Co. Mr. Lewis’ 
wide popularity and his intimate acquaintance with men and 
things seem to assure for his new novel one of the great suc 


cesses of the year. 
* . 


The attention attracted by Alfred Henry Lewis’ success- | 
ful new novel “The President” has increased interest in his | 


preceding novel “The Boss,” which the publishers, A. S 
Barnes & Co., find to be in constant demand. Another large 
edition of Mr. Lewis’ “The Boss” has been called for from 
Australia. 
a a os 

We desire to correct an error occurring in this depart- 
ment of the October issue of “The American Lawyer,” where- 
in it was stated that the price of Sutherland on Statutory 
Construction, published by Messrs. Callaghan & Co., of Chi- 
cago, was $6 net. This work is published in two large vol- 
umes, the price being $12 net. 

* * + 

Mr. Arthur Henry has returned from his “Island Cabin” 
to his “House in the Woods,” to find that the latter scene of 
his latest book has been a centre of interest for visitors to 
the mountains this summer. The author has received a re- 
quest from the owner of a large mountain hotel to cut a 
path through the forests to the “House in the Woods” for 
the benefit of guests who are admirers of Mr. Henry’s book. 
While these books represent in a sense nature literature, it 
is learned from the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., that the 
demand for the “gospel of the simple life” preached by this 
“homespun Thoreau,” as Mr. Henry has been called, indi- 
cates a constant and growing appreciation of his work. 





Realizing and appreciating the high standard of the work, 
the Navy Department has purchased 200 copies of the article 
entitled “Collision,” by Julian Bedford Shope, of the “Cyclo- 
pedia of Law and Procedure” series, for use upon the United 
States war vessels. 


This action of the Navy Department has given to the 
work in question the highest official endorsement, and recog- 
nized its character as an authoritative exposition of a most 
abstruse and important branch of admiralty jurisdiction. And 
such action was only taken after the merits of the work 
had been passed upon by the law officer of the Navy Depart- 
ment. The rules of admiralty in respect to the movement 
of vessels are observed by the department with the most 
strict and serupulous regard for safety, and the protection 
of its vessels from injury or loss by collision. Therefore, the 
adoption of this standard work virtually incorporates it as 
a part of the precise and well defined regulations for the con- 
trol of war vessels upon the high seas. 


The significance of the adoption ot “Cyc” on “Collision” 
is more apparent when we consider that it virtually becomes 
a part of the code of rules for the regulation and control of 
a large and growing fleet of costly war vessels which must 
be operated with the greatest skill and circumspection, and, 
in time of war, by the trained intelligence of the best naval 


commanders. 
* a s 


‘A Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,” by Edmund Burke. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by James Hugh 
Moffatt, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia. Published by Hinds, 
Noble & Eldridge, New York City. Price, 75 cents. 


A regulation of the State Board of Law Examiners +f 
Pennsylvania, which went into effect in January, 1903, so 
states the editor in his preface, requires that all applicants 
for examination and registration as students at law “must 
be able to pass a satisfactory examination upon the subject 
matter, the style and the structure, and to answer simple 
questions on the lives of the authors” of twelve English clas- 
sics, among which are Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America, and his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. The lack 
of any well annotated edition of Burke’s Letter led to the 
preparation of this volume, which aims to present in con- 
venient form the facts of Burke’s life, the text of the letter, 
and the notes necessary to a full understanding of the text. 
In the notes facts of special interest of students at law have 
been pointed out. 5 

The interest and value of the letter is not limited to stu- 
dents at law. It will be found of great value in all schools 
as a model of style and reasoning. Its subject matter is 
a.so of great interest, for it reveais the attitude ana. argu- 
ments of many English statesmen in the critical struggle 
which led to the founding of our nation. 

The text of the letter is that the first edition, correcteu 
by comparison, with the fourth edition, and the first edition 
of Burke’s collecteu works. 

The introduction consists of a very able and concise life 
Edmund Burke, a discussion of Burke and the American 
revolution and of the writ of habeas corpus, the latter writ- 
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ten by Prof. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, of the Philadelphia 
Bar. 

The author has also prepared a number of notes which 

add great value to this little volume. 
a oe = 
“Some After-Cinner Speeches With a Few Anecdotes of 

Famous Men and Some Toasts for Occasions,’ with an 

Introductory Note by E. H. Beaca. Published by the 

Bookkeeper Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich. Price, $1. 

Mr. Beach has summed up the mission of this little book 
when he expresses in a “Few Remarks to the Reader” his 
hope that it will furnish “a bit of fun and entertainment.” ft 
is one of those small volumes that one may pick up for a 
fifteen minutes’ relaxation now and then. Its compiler has 
exercised rare discrimination in the selection of his subjects. 
To the after-dinner speaker it should prove invaluable, con- 
taining as it does so many models of what post prandial 
oratory should be. 

At the outset, is Senator Depew’s speech, “If Captain 
Miles Standish Were Here,” delivered at the ninety-seventh 
annual festival of the New England Society. After him fol- 
lows ex-President Grover Cleveland on “American Good Citi- 
zenship,” then “Private John M. Allen” on “The Great Missis- 
sippi Valley,” while such speakers as Bourke Cochran, J. 
Adam Beade, Samuel B,. Gompers, Col. A. K. McClure, Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna, ex-Governor William H. Bunn, Tom. L. 
Johnson, President Roosevelt, Ambassador Joseph H. Choate, 
A. J. Beveridge and vames H. Eckels. 

These addresses take up some 140-odd pages, and then 
follow a number of anecdotes, nearly all of which are new, 
and all excellent. 

The toasts, as a general rule, are good, although we notice 
one under the head of “Toast Drunk by Dying Englishman 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta,” which we think should have 
been looked into before it was inserted. Whether or not 
such a toast was ever so drunk, we know not, but we are 
of the opinion that these four lines are the misquoted frag- 
ments of a poem by Bartholemew Dowling entitled “The 
Revel,” the first verse of which is as follows: 


“We meet ’neath the sounaing rafter 
And the walis around are bare, 
As they shout back our peals of laughter, 
It seems that the dead are there. 
Then stand to your giasses steady; 
We drink in our comrade’s eyes 
One cup to the dead already; 
Hurrah for the next that dies.” 


The Art of Cross Examination, by Francis L. Wellman, of the 
New York Bar, with the Cross Examinations of Important 
Witnesses in Some Celebrated Cases. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $2:50. 

So great was the demand for copies of Mr. Wellman’s 
work that it ran through several editions before the summer 
and has been for a number of months out of print. For this 
new edition the author has written five new chapters, besides 
revising the book and doubling the length of the chapter on 
“Experts.” One of these new chapters details at length the 
cross examination of Miss Martinez in the famous breach of 
promise case against the Cuban banker, which caused a 
profound sensation in New York severa: years ago. Another 
chapter is the cross examination of Guiteau in the trial for 
the assassination of Garfield. Mr. Wellman has substituted 
the cross examination of Russell Sage by Chauncey M. Depew 
in the second trial, for the cross examination in the third trial, 
as oeing on the whole a better and more interesting example. 
He also has added a chapter on the “Fallacies of Testimony” 
and one on “Cross Examination to Probabilities.” Altogether, 
Que haif the material in this edition is new. 








When we reviewed the first edition of Mr. Wellman’s 
work, we alluded vo its intensely :ascinating character. This 
second edition is a polished gem. Indispensaie to the advo- 
cate as the book was in its original shape, the changes which 
have been made, render advisable its purchas> in the present 
form even though edition number one be already on the 


reader's shelf. 
s = 


“Webster’s International Dictionary.” 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
This edition is printed from new plates throughout and 

contains 25,000 added words, a new Uazetteer of the world 
with more than 25,000 titles, based on the latest census re- 
turns and a new biographical dictionary, containing the names 
of over 10,000 noteworthy persons with nationality, occupa- 
tion, date of reigns, date of birth, death, etc. The editors in 
chief are Noah Porter, D.D., LL. D., late president of Yale Col- 
lage, and W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Among the associate editors are found such names as 
W. L. Kingsley, editor “New Englander,” “History of Yale”; 
Dorsey Gardner, journalist and editor “Condensed Dictionary” ; 
Richard Dawson, journalist, Toronto, Ont.; J. W. Paimer, 
M.D., of New York, author and editor; L. J. Campbell, LL.D., 
author of “English Synonyms,” “Franklin Readers”; Walter 
Allen, formerly managing editor “Boston Advertiser”; R. O. 
William, Esq., author “Our Dictionaries,” “Some Questions 
of Good English,” ete.; F. Sturges Allen, Esq., of New York, a 
leading contributor to “Johnson's Cyclopaedia.” 

While it would prove too long a task to specify in detail 
the great additions which have been made, the words be- 
ginning with “law” serve to illustrate the great condensation 
of the recent editions. In 1847 there were 45 entries occupy- 
ing 18% inches. In 1890 with only 5 inches more space 73 
entries were included. The full figures follow: 


In the 1847 Edition were 45 entries filling 18% inches. 
In the 1864 Edition were 53 entries filling 20% inches. 
In the 1890 Edition were 73 entries filling 23% inches. 
In the 1900 Edition were 83 entries filling 28% inches. 


The present edition of the far-famed “Webster” has been 
brought thoroughly down to date. As the Supreme Court of 
Ohio puts it: “The work seems to embody all that is de- 
sirable in a comprehensive popular dictionary, and as being 
one eminently fitted to meet the every-day needs of all who 
write or speak the English language.” 

Words are given their correct alphabetical places in 
the vocabulary, each one beginning a paragraph so as to 
be readily caught by the eye. The pronunciation is indicated 
by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the school 
books, the sounds of which are taught in the public schools. 
The International does not use strange and peculiar letters, 
nor indicate the ordinary alphabetical sound of one letter by 
a quite different letter. The etymologies are complete and 
scientific; the several meanings a word has acquired are 
given in the order of their growth from the root idea. The 
definitions are clear, explicit and full; terse, yet comprehen- 
sive. They are not composed of technical scientific terms 
which must themselves be defined before they can be under- 
stood. Each definition is contained in a separate paragraph, 
making it easy to select the one desired. The appendix is 
packed with valuable knowledge concerning biography, geog- 
raphy, foreign usages in speech and books, abbreviations, 
signs used in writing and printing, and other matters of in- 
terest, all arranged for quick reference. 


Published by G. & C. 


“An Outline of the French Law of Evidence,” by Oliver E. 
Bodington, B. A. (London), of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Member of the United States Federal Bar; 
Licencie en Droit de l'Universite de Paris. Sold by 
Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York City. 
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JOYCE ON DAMAGES 


COVERING THE ENTIRE LAW OF DAMAGES 


By JOSEPH A. JOYCE and HOWARD C. JOYCE 
3 Volumes of about 3,000 pages, inn ° .. SS Price, $18.00, net 


LOGICAL—EXHAUSTIVE—CLEAR—CONCISE 


General governing and underlying principles are first stated, followed in logical order by a separate and complete treatment. 

of each subject. 
es and case law are covered. 

The needs of the court, of all practitioners whether general or special, and of the offtce lawyer or brief maker are met 
and will be satisfied in so ar as there are decided cases available to the authors at date of going to press. 

For speedy and accurate reference this Treatise wil) be found invaluable. 

Plodding and research in libraries is made unnecessary by this work upon any subject considered therein; but if the lawyer wishes to go 
to the library then, all the decisions, except those purely cumulative, are given in o1.e comp: ct body of citations upon each subject. 

To attempt to particularize the subjects covered in this Treatise, would be like an e fort to set forth in a circular the conients of an entire 
encyclopedia of law or of a dictionary, since the law of damages :uns throughout and covers so many separate subjects of the law; bes‘dess 
you would need an entire set of on exhaustive encyclopaedia of law to find what is compactly set. forth in these three 
volumes on damages. 

Some of the subjects ¢s treated herein could well be printed as separate text bocks. This is especially true of the subjec's of damages 
occasioned by personal injuries end death of a human beirg, of cameges for injuries to real and property, of damages in 
insurance cases, and under the law of electricity, contracts, etc., etc. 

A new feature is the exhoustive consideration under their several titles, of the subjects of damages in cases of Electric 
Law, Insurance, Marine Torts, and Shipping and Admiralty, aso including under the latter certain subjects which are in the nature 
of damages or compensation. 

This Treatise is written from a personal examination of the cecisions cbtained either frcm the official reports, or frem the series general'y 


known as unofficial reports, or from series of specially selected reports of decisions on general ard particular subjects, and the citaticns are 
mace to these various series. 














You will tind therein brief and valuable quotations from the courts, cases ccmpared, analyzed and discussed, extended notes, procedure 
in certain cases and evidence generally in so far as they relate to the subject of damages. 


OMe Banks Law Publishing Company... 


2! Murray Street, New York 








This work is calculated to prove of value to the studen: 
who is desirous of investigating closely the essential differ- | 
ences between the systems of the civil and the common law. 
The aim of the author has been to expound his subject in 
language as clear and non-technical as possible, so that in 
case of need the layman as well as the lawyer may possibly 
derive some profit from its study. It contains a translation 
of those articles of the different codes referred to in the | 
work and the French text of these articles is reproduced side 
by side with the translation. 





“The evidence in a French court goes before a bench of 
judges—trained lawyers, possessing the judicial habit of 
mind, and accustomed to weigh relative value of evidence. 
There is, therefore, much less danger than there would be in 
_ the case of a jury in putting before such men all possible 

forms of evidence without regard to their relative importance 
or to their admissibility or relevance; they can be trusted 
to winnow the wheat from the chaff, to disassociate their 
minds from what is irrelevant, and to give their judgment 
| only upon what is relevant; whereas twelve jurymen, how- 
ever intelligent they may be as citizens, cannot at short 


An interesting comparison is made between the French 


and English systems with reference to the jury. How great | 2°tice acquire the knowledge, experience and judicial tem- 
a difference exists is shown by the following: | per, requisite efficiently to perform this sifting process, ani 
after it hag been performed, to decide clearly and surely.” 
“Tne governing principle of the Anglo-Saxon law of evi- | 
dence may with sufficient approach to truth for the purposes “Opponents of the jury system have made the caustic 
of the present argument, be stated to be that nothing is ad- | remark that one cannot, by an artificial system of evidence, 
missible which has not been ruled to be admissible by statute, | convert twelve fools into twelve wise mea’ at a few hours’ 
precedent or custom; at all events, the theory of admissibility | notice. The most serious criticism, however, that can be 
and exclusion of evidence under our system is of so highly | levelled at the Anglo-Saxon jury system is that it is con- 
tecnnical a nature that even experts cannot always claim to | stantly making an attempt of this kind; that is to say, that 


be exhaustively acquainted with its intricacies.” it is daily and hourly endeavoring to convert twelve laymen— 

“Under the French system, on the other hand, the govern although they be not ve Myer twelve lawyers by an artifi- 
ing principle ig that all forms of evidence are admissible | ©!#! method of penser gspes Boma Can any valid reason 
quantum valeant subject to certain well defined and simple | © Sivem, for example, why the hearsay evidence, or the 


restrictions. It would bewilder an English barrister, doubt- | °?!™iom of a man of good character, standing and intelligence, 
less, to practice before courts in which hearsay evidence, | *2ould not be as reliable as the personal knowledge of a 
documents which h&ve not been proved in the technical | ™@" of inferior intelligence? Surely some such distinction, 
English’ sense ‘and’ all other kinds of matter which would leading to greater latitude in the admissibility of evidence, 
appear totally irrelevant to him, are admissible,” as is the | ™isht be drawn, and are reasonable; nevertheless, as is well 
case in’ a French court. His first criticism would certainly | "own, the present English system rules out hearsay and 
be that it would be highly dangerous to submit such evidence opinion (with very rare exceptions) without any reference 


to the jury;.andhe would then be told, to his further be | °° the ‘standing or credibility of the witness. 

wilderment, no doubt, that there is no civil jury in France; “In France, hearsay and opinion are not excluded at all; 
and herein lies the fundamental criterion of the differences | they are estimated at their proper value, not by a jury, but 
between the two systems.” * * * by judges, who have entire discretion—within the limits of 
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simple rules—in forming their estimate of the probative force 
of the evidence. Those judges are shackled by no case- 
law, for it is a universal rule in French law that previous 
decided cases on the same points, although carrying weight 
and authority, are not binding upon the judge. Thus, the 
French judges are circumscribed by no artificial theory as 
to admissibility or relevance; they decide according to taeir 
lights, and any one having any experience of litigation in 
France would be bold to assert that their own proper knowl- 
edge leads them oftener astray than does the vicarious know}l- 
edge pumped into an Anglo-Saxon jury for the occasion by 
judgé and counsel. . 
“I have no wish,” concludes the author, “to be con- 
temptuous of the English jury as individuals. It cannot be 
disputed that they perform their duties with patience and 
self-sacrifice, and an intelligence which is often remarkable, 
in view of the intricacy of the system under which the issues 
are submitted to them.. But I believe the jury in civil causes 
to be a survival and an anomaly, and that, if it were abolished, 
a vast accumulation of superfluous technicalities would dis- 
appear with it, the general result of which could only be that 
justice would be rendered as efficiently, more simply, more 
intelligibly and with much greater expedition than is the 


case at present.” 
. . t 


“A Treatise on the System of Evidence in Trials At Common 
Law, Including the Statutes and Judicial Decisions of all 
Jurisdictions of the United States,” by John Henry Wig- 
more, Professor of the Law of Evidence in the Law 
school of Northwestern University. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. In four volumes. Price, 
at each. Delivered, $6.50. 


Without disparagement to certain well-known works upon 
Evidence, already published and known to the profession, it 
may truthfully be said that there has long been felt the need 
of a comprehensive treatise upon this branch of the law. That 
the author has this necessity is evident from his statement 
in the preface that “the particular aspiration of this treatise 
is first to expound the Anglo-American law of Evidence as a 
system of reasoned principles and rules, secondly to deal with 
the apparently warring mass of judicial precedents as the 
consistent product of these principles and rules, and thirdly 
to furnish all the materials for ascertaining the present state 
of the law in the half a hundred independent American juris- 
dictions.” 


We were particularly struck by what appealed to us as 
an exceedingly able arraignment of that nonsensical theory 
that law consists in the application affixed and eternal princi- 
ples. Speaking of the second aim of the treatise, the align- 
ment of the mass of precedents as a consistent product of 
these principles and rules the author states: 


“The mere mass of these precedents is bewildering. The 
pronouncements of independent courts are in constant con- 
trast. The inherent working of the rules of evidence is to 
admit or exclude a fact according to the nature of the par- 
ticular objection brought against it, and thus the very same 
fact may be found excluded and admitted with seeming in- 
consistency. These influences have brought the professional 
use of precedents to a singular pass. A recent president 
of the American Bar Association has criticised the present 
conditions in radical language. ‘A judge may decide almost 
any question any way, and still be supported by an array of 
cases. Cases are our counters, and there are no coins. Our 
legal arguments are for the most part a mere casino-like 
matching and unmatching of cases, involving little or no in- 
tellectual effort. The law is ceasing to be a question of prin- 
ciples, and is becoming a mere question of patterns.’ What 
the remedy is, for the profession and for the law at large, is 
another matter. But for the expounder of the law it is cer- 











tainly a knotty problem how to exhibit in a treatise such son- 
sistency as may be found to exist amidst the mass of prece- 
dents. In the following pages the effort has been made in 
several ways to emphasize those features which reduce the 
apparent inconsistencies. ‘For one thing, the independence of 
tne different courts has been recognized, by arranging the 
rulings in the alphabetical order of jurisdictions, in chrono- 
logical sequence within each jurisdiction, and by separating 
each group (where numerous rulings occur on the same point) 
by the italicized title of the State or Territory. The fact that 
there are half a hundred practically independent jurisdic- 
tions must be conceded and faced. What is the law? is a 
question which cannot be answered except as with fifty 
tongues speaking at once. What the law is in Illinois may 
weil be not the law in Massachusetts or in California. It is 
time for the profession to discard the amiable pretense that 
precedents can be cited interchangeably. The treatise, on 
the one hand, is not to represent that the rule is unsettled be- 
cause there are inconsistent rulings, for opposition is not 
inconsistency, and independence of jurisdiction leads naturally 
to opposition of rules. The practitioner, on the other hand, 
can often except not much more of the treatise than to fur- 
nish the materials for ascertaining not much more of the 
treatise than to furnish the materials for ascertaining what 
is the rule in a particular jurisdiction. If this independence 
of jurisdiction be steadily recollected, three-quarters of the 
reproach of uncertainty disappears. Still, further, much can 
be done to remove the remaining inconsistency, for the !aw of 
evidence in particular by the use of copious cross references. 
The chameleon-like application of the rules demands this. 
When Doe’s statement, for example, regarding his tenancy 
of an estate, is offered in evidence, it is perfectly proper 
to admit it as a hearsay statement against interest, if he is 
shown to be deceased, or to receive it as a party’s admission, 
if Doe is an opponent or predecessor in title, or to admit 
it as @ possessor’s verbal act, if Doe was a possessor; and 
it may be excluded in one ruling, from one of these points 
of view, and admitted in another, and excluded in a third, 
from another of these points of view; and yet there is no real 
inconsistency, nor any uncertainty—except for those who 
do not know the character of their law of evidence, For 
those, then, who realize these inherent possibilities in the 
law of evidence (and none others should ever attempt to 
work with it), there is ample succor, through the mist of 
apparent uncertainties, if constant beacons of multiple refer- 
ence be placed at every possible cross-roads. In the lack 
of a uniform nomenclature and of accepted catch-words for 
every rule, no one can anticipate all the turns of thought that 
may occur to each practitioner. But a great deal can by 
this means ve done to direct the intelligent searcher to the 
various plausible aspects of the particular evidential fact 
which he desires to offer or to oppose.” 

If the remainder of this work measures up to its initial 
volumes, the completed whole will constitute a well nigh flaw- 
less treatise—all comprehensive. 

To adequately review the encyclopedia which it is evi- 
dently the author’s design to compile, would be manifestly 
impossible in the short space at our disposal. Suffice it to 
say that it requires no stretch of imagination to believe that 
Mr. Wigmore’s work is destined to become a “standard,” to 
be cited as the years roll on, with ever-increasing frequency, 
in opinion and brief. 

* e 
“A Short Constitutional History of the United States,” by 

Francis Newton Thorpe, A. M. Ph. D., author of “A (State) 

Constitutional History of the American People, 1776- 

1850,” “The Constitutional History of the United States, 

1765-1895,” “The Government of the People of the United 

States,” etc. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 

Mass. Price, $1.75. 

As Dr. Thorpe states in his preface, the basis of this 
book is the material consulted in the preparation of his larger 
works—“A Constitutional History of the American People 
1776-1850” and “The Constitutional History of the United 
States, 1765-1895”—the former a narative of the civil develop 
ment of the States; the latter, of the Federal Union. 

The present volume narrates the constitutional history 
both of the Union and of the States, showing the common 
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basis of American local and general government. In a book | 


of small compass, adapted to those who desire the essentials 
of our civil development, it has been deemed sufficient if 
there were related (1) the origin of our civil system, (2) the 
principles on which it is founded, (3) the adaptation of the 
plan of government to public needs, by amendment and con- 
struction, and (4) the interpretation of the principles of the 
government by the supreme tribunal—the courts. 


Dr. Thorpe’s standing as a historian has become so well 
established as to entitle his writings to the utmost respect and 
consideration. The present work tills an often expressed need 
of a good, modern, one-volume text-book on American con- 
stitutional history. There is no slurring over of facts, and 
the style and method of treatment which has been adopted 
render the present volume most fascinating and valuable to 
tue student. We quote the following relative to the Dred 
Scott decision: 


“The ‘Squatter-Sovereignty’ Act of 1854 indicated the 
slight respect which the Democratic party had for any inter 
pretation of the Constitution, or any law which tended to 
restrict slavery. In vain did Senator Chase, of Ohio, attempt 
to amend the act by adding that the people of the territory 
might prohibit slavery; through their representatives 
the dominant party refused any modification of the new act 
which might be construed as either establishing or abolish- 
ing slavery; that should be left with the people of the ter- 
ritory. Fair as this seemed on its face, the Act of 1854 was 
practically a pro-slavery measure. The revelation of its true 
character depended upon its execution, and that was in the 


hands of pro-slavery men. The immediate effect of the act | 


was to stimulate immigration to Kansas. Two streams of 
population poured in; one from the North, hostile to slavery; 
the other from the South, determined to establish it in the 
new region. Each party attempted to secure a constitution 
for Kansas, the one anti-slavery, the other pro-slavery. The 
immediate result was civil war in Kansas for nearly two 
years. The Topeka constitution, which made the territory 
free soil, and the government instituted under this constitu- 
tion, were not recognized by the President. The Lecompton 
constitution, which was pro-slavery, was so ingeniously sub- 
mitted to the people that it was vound to be adopted, whether 
free state men voted for or against it. Like the Constite- 
tion of Kentucky of 1849, it declared the right of property 
(meaning particularly slave property) to be above and higher 
than any constitutional sanction, but went further than the 
Kentucky or any other State constitution, and asserted the 
right of an owner of slaves to them and their increase was 
as inviolable as the right of the owner of any property what- 
ever. This declaration was the last of its kind; never again 
was a pro-slavery clause to be incorporated into an American 
constitution. The Lecompton constitution was also the last 
to define a State as “free, independent and sovereign.” Free 
negroes were forbidden to enter the State. The ratification 
of this constitution was wholly fraudulent, for the vote stood 
twenty-four tor the constitution, with slavery; 138, without 
slavery; and 10,226 against the constitution in any form. 
rresident Buchanan sent the constitution to Congress 
on the 2d of February, 1858, with a special message declaring 
that it had been made according to every principle of consti- 


tutional law, and at the same time pronouncing the Topeka | 


constitution and the legislature existing under it a revolution- 
ary government. This was not the President’s first praise of 
the Lecompton instrument, for he had dilated on its excel- 
lencies in his annual message of the preceding year. His 


support of it was due to his conviction that it conformed to | 


just principles of government. What these principles were, 
was made known two days after the inauguration in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, an im- 
pending decision to which the President referred in his 
inaugural. Whether he had knowledge of the forthcoming 
decision is not known. 

Scott was a slave of one Dr. Emerson, a citizen of Mis- 
souri, who, in the course of his military duties had removed 
to Rock Island in Illinois, and later to Fort Snelling, which 
at the time was in the territory of Wisconsin. While at 
Fort Snelling, Scott, with his master’s consent, had married 
a negro woman who also had been brought from Missouri. 
Two children were born to them in Wisconsin. In 1850 
Emerson was again living in Missouri, whither he had 
brought Scott and his family. The negro brought suit for 
the freedom of himself and family on the ground that they 
had lived in Illinois and Wisconsin, which were free states. 
The St. Louis local court sustained his suit, deciding that be 
and his family were free persons. Emerson appealed the 
case to the state supreme court, which promptly reversed the 
decision. Not long after, Scott and his family were sold to 
one Sanford, a citizen of New York, and Scott again brought 








suit for his freedom, this time in the United States Circuit 
Court at St. Louis, which pronounced them the property of 
Saniord. They appealed the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, beiore which the case was twice argued; 
first, in the spring of 1856, when, on account of the approach- 
ing presidential election, the opinion of the court was with- 
heid; and the second time in December, 1857, when the issue 
was emarged to include the question wnether the Constitution 
empowered Congress to exclude slavery trom the territories. 
This involved the constitutionality of the ordinance of 1787, 
of the Missouri compromise of 1820, and of all acts resting 
upon them, 


The court consisted of nine judges, five of whom were 
from slave, and iour from free states. Seven were Demo- 
crats. The majority of them agreed that the decision of the 
Missouri Circuit Court should be sustained; thereiore Scott 
and ‘his family were slaves. But not content to leave the 
matter here, the court undertook to give peace to the coun- 
try and to settie the critical question in dispute. The chief 
justice, Taney, determined to give an opinion covering all 
the issues in the case. Each associate justice also wrote an 
opinion. Seven of them agreed with Taney, though for 
different reasons, that the court had no jurisdiction in the 
case, but Curtis and McLean dissented wholly trom him. 
Slaves, the court held, were property, and had never been 
citizens in contemplation ot law since the organization of the 
general government; therefore all laws prohibiting slavery 
were unconstitutional. The mass of legislation upon which 
the governments of the old Nortawest rested, that is, the 
ordinance of 1787; the Missouri compromise; the Oregon 
bill; the constitutions of the six states west of Pennsylvania, 
in so far as they iorbade slavery; and all laws in restriction 
of it made under them, and all territorial acts in restraint of 
slavery, were unconstitutional. Congress could protect or 
extend slavery, but could not limit or prohobit it. The states 
were sovereign and the United States were not for all pur- 
poses a nation. 

In a prolix opinion which reviewed the history of the 
legal status of the negro, the chief justice excluded the 
Alrican race from all participation in the privileges of free 
men, 


Mr. Justice Curtis delivered a dissenting opinion. In 
five of the thirteen origina] states, said he, persons of color 
had been electors and had participated in ordaining and 
establishing the Constitution. It had not been made ex- 
ciusively by the white race nor for them. “hey were entitled 
to all rights and privileges of free men; with the substance of 
which opinion McLean agreed. No decision of the court 
throughout its history had provoked so widespread public in- 
terest. The victory was for state sovereignty and siavery, 
and the Democratic party and all friends of slavery accepted 
it as a final settlement of the whole matter. The President 
applied it in his interpretation of affairs in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. He knew, as did thousands of other American citi- 
zens, that twenty-seven of the thirty-one state constitutions 
then in force denied the right of citizenship to free persons 
of color. The anti-slavery party promptly pronounced the 
court’s discussion of slavery extension mere obiter dicta, 
and that in attempting to settle the slavery question the 
court was interfering in political matters. 


Public opinion in the North was well exemplified in the 
utterances ot Senator Douglas and Mr. Lincoln. Douglas, de- 
voted to what he called “the great principle of popular 
sovereignty and seli-government,” boldly claimed that he 
found that the principle sustained the decision. But if 
Congress could not keep slavery out of a territory how could 
the people of a territory keep it out? A non sequitur which 
Dougias ignored. Far different was Mr. Lincoln’s comment 
on the decision. It was made, said he, by a divided court, 
whose decisions on constitutional questions, “when fully 
settled, should control not only the particular cases decided 
but the general policy of the country, subject only to be 
disturbed by amendments to the Constitution. More than 
this would be revolutionary.” But Lincoln did not hesitate 
to pronounce the decision erroneous. The court had often 
overruled its own decisions, and he declared that the party 
to which he belonged would do all it could to have it over 
rule this one. This party—the Republican—would offer no 
resistance to the decision, but would labor so to change pub- 
lic sentiment as to compel a new decision. Instead of for- 
ever settling the slavery issue, the Dred Scott decision broke 
up old parties, dividing them anew into one, the Democratic, 
favoring slavery extension, and into another, the Republican, 
demanding its exclusion from the territories.” 


An appendix to this work contains the Constitution of 
the United States with citations of all decisions bearing 
thereon. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 

A ring for the finger, although an article of personal 
adornment, is held, in Salabes v. Castelberg (Md.) 64 L. R. 
a. 800, to be a proper subject for a chattel mortgage. 

a a . 


TREES ON HIGHWAY. 

The owner of trees in a highway is held, in Hazeiuurst 
v. Mayes (Miss.) 64 L. R. A. 805, to have no right of action 
for the necessary trimm’ng of them for the installation of 
an electric-lighting system for the municipality, which has 
full authority to establish the same, and full jurisdiction over 
the highway within its limits. 

* * = 
EVIDENCE—PHYSICIAN’S PRIVILEGE. 

A physician called by a stranger to furnish aid to one 
who has attempted suicide, and who is compelled to render 
his services against the will and opposition of the patient, is 
held, in Meyer v. Supreme Lodge K. of P. (N. Y.) 64 L. R. A. 
839, to be within the provision of the statute prohibiting a 
physician from testifying to facts learned while attending a 
patient in a professional capacity. 

> 7 . 


INSURANCE. 

One who, without knowledge of the facts, takes an as- 
signment of a policy of life insurance which, under the 
statute, is void because taken without his consent upon the 
life of one in whom the applicant has no insurable interest, 
and pays the premiums thereon in rel‘'ance upon the assur- 
ance by the agent of the company, confirmed by its vice- 
president, that the policy is valid and the assignment good, is 
held, in American Mut. L. Ins. Co. v. Bertram (Ind.) 64 L. R. 
A. 935, to be entitled to recover back the premiums paid. 

+ * . 


SUNDAY LAW. 

The repairing of a belt in a factory so as to prevent 
200 hands from losing a day’s work the following day, is 
held, in State v. Collett (Ark.) 64 L. R. A. 204, to be within 
an exception to a Sunday law permitting works of necessity 
on that day, where the defect was not discovered until too 
late to repair it on Saturday with the appliances at hand, 
and the owner of the mill was not negligent in not having 
foreseen the accident or having appliances at hand to repair 
it immediately. 


* ” + 
EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGES CONFERRED BY RAIL- 
ROADS.—The right of a railroad company to give one team- 
ster an exclusive right to enter upon the railroad property to 
sol'cit the privilege of carrying the baggage of passengers, 
and to exclude others from its grounds, is sustained in Hed- 
ding v. Gallagher (N. H.) 64 L. R. A. 811, where the reasonable 


requirements of passengers are thereby fully met. 
~ * * 


CONFLICT OF LAWS—SALES OF PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY.—A sale of goods on an order taken by a drummer 
within the State, subject to the approval of his principal, and 
transmitted to the latter in another State, and there approved 
and filled by the segregation and shipment of the goods is 
held, in Succession of Welsh (La.) 64 L. R. A. 823, to be a 





contract of the domicil of the vendor, and not to give rise to 
a vendor’s privilege on the goods, unless such privilege exists 
under the laws of such other State. A note to this case 
reviews all the other authorities on conflict of laws as to 
sales of personal property. 

ok - . 


MINING LAW. 

The right to follow a vein in its dip is held, in Jefferson 
Mining Co. v. Anchoria-Leland M. & M. Co. (Colo.) 64 L. 
R. A. 925, not to apply in favor of a patentee of a lode- 
mining claim, the exterior boundar’es of which include a 
portion of a claim already patented to another, which includes 
a portion of the apex of the vein, so as to enable the second 
patentee to follow the dip of a portion of the apex within 
the limits of his patent into the territory already patented 


to the prior claimant. 
a +. 8 


TAXATION, 

The right to assess a succession tax at the death of the 
testator upon the corpus of the estate, is denied, in People 
v. McCormick (Ill.) 64 L. R. A. 775, where the property is 
devised in trust which shall cont'nue for a period of twenty 
years, during which time annuities shall be paid to certain 
persons named, among whom the estate shall be distributed 
at the expiration of that period if they are alive at that time, 
and, if they are not alive, among persons whom they shail 
appo'nt and certain persons named by the testator, under a 
statute authorizing a tax against a person who “shall become 
beneficially entitled, in possession or expectancy, to any prop- 
erty or income thereof,” when the tax rate differs according 
to the relationship to the testator of the person who ultimate- 
ly becomes entitled to the property. 

A constitutional declaration that “property,” for the pur- 
pose of taxation, shall include franchises, is held, in Bank 
of California v. City and County of San Francisco (Cal.) 64 
L. R. A. 918, to authorize taxation of the right to exist as a 
corporation. 

+ os = 


NEGLIGENCE. 

The manufacturer of a buggy, who sells it to a municipal 
corporation for the use of one of its employees, representing 
it to be strong and in good condition, but knowing that it 
is in fact defective, the defects being so concealed that the 
purchaser cannot detect it, is held, in Woodward v. Miller 
(Ga.) 64 L. R. A. 932, to be liable in damages to the person 
whose use of the buggy was contemplated at the time of the 
sale, for injuries caused by such defect. 

To entitle one to recover damages for injuries negligent- 
ly inflicted upon him by a magnetic healer from whom he is 
receiving treatment for disease, it is held, in Longan v. 
Weltmer (Mo.) 64 L. R. A. 969, that he is not bound to show 
that the treatment received was not proper or usual in 
magnetic healing; but it is held to be sufficient to show that 
it was not proper to be given in any case to one in plaintiff's 
condition at the time of receiving it. 

+ = 
HOMICIDE. 

Where a death following a fatal blow struck in one 

county occurs in another, the commencement of a prosecu- 
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2 VOLUMES 


SUTHERLAND STATUORY CONSTRUCTION 
SECOND EDITION 


JOHN Lewis 
$12.00 NET 





G. W. BRANDT 
2 VOLUMES 


BRANDT SURETYSHIP AND GUARANTY 


THIRD EDITION 


L. M. ACKLEY 
$12.00 NET 





1 VOLUME 


DWYER PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW CASES AND NOTES 


JOHN W. 
SECOND EDITION 


DWYER 
$6.00 NET 





1 VOLUME 


GODDARD OUTLINES, BAILMENTS AND CARRIERS 


GODDARD 
BUCKRAM 


E. Cc. 


$2.50 NET 





1 VOLUME 


GODDARD CASES, BAILMENTS AND CARRIERS 
Including quasi-bailment relations of carrieres of passengers and telegraph and telephone companies as carriers 


E. C. GODDARD 
BUCKRAM 





$3.75 NET 








CALLAGHAN @® 


COMPANY ... 


Chicago 








tion in either is held, in Coleman v. State (Miss.) 64 L. R. A. 
807, to bar a subsequent one in the other, under a statute 
providing that the jurisdiction shall be in the courts of the 
county “where the prosecution shall be first begun,” although 
a nolle prosequi is entered before the terminat'on of the trial. 

The death of one of the participants in a friendly scuffle 
through the accidental discharge of a pistol carried in the 
pocket of the other contrary to the provisions of the statute, 
is held, in Potter v. State (Ind.) 64 L. R. A. 942, not to be 
caused by the performance of a wrongful act, so as to render 
the one carrying the pistol guilty of manslaughter, under the 
provisons of a statute that whoever unlawfully kills a 
human being involuntarily, but in the commission of some 
unlawful act, is guilty of that crime. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

A statute limit'ng the recovery in an action for libel 
against a newspaper publisher to actual damages only, 
where it appears on the trial that the article was published in 
good faith, and that within a specified time after service of 
notice, by the party libeled, of his intention to bring an 
action specifying the statement aileged to be libelous, a 
full and fair retraction was published in as conspicuous a 
piace and type in such newspaper as was the alleged libelous 
article, is held, in Hanson v. Krehbiel (Kan.) 64 L. R. A. 799, 
to be void, as denying the const'tutional right to a remedy 
by due process of law for an injury suffered. 

A statute providing tnat those who have served in the 
army and navy of the United States in the War of the Re 
bellion, and have been honorably discharged therefrom, shal! 
be preferred for appointment to office in every public depart- 
ment and upon all public works of the State, and of the 
cities and towns thereof, is held, in Goodrich v, Mitchell 
(Kan.) 64 L, R. A. 945, to be constitutional. 








COMMERCIAL TRUSTS. 

The restriction by a manufacturer, a corporation, and Tts 
employee of the sales of its products to those who refrain 
from dealing in the commodities of its competitors by fixing 
the prices of its goods to those who do not thus refrain so 
high that their purchase is unprofitable, while it reduces 


| prices to those who decline to deal in the wares of its com- 


petitor so that the purchase of the goods is profitable to 
them, is held, in Whitwell v. Continental Tobacco Co. (C. C. 
A. 8th C.) 64 L. R. A. 689, not to be violative of the anti- 
trust act of July 2, 1890. 

An agreement between publishers of and dealers in 
books, whereby they agree not to sell books of any kind to 
dealers who shall be suspected of selling copyrighted books 
at less than the net price fixed by publishers, or who shall 
supply books to dealers who are suspected of making such 
sales, is held, in Straus v. American Publishers’ Ass’n (N. 
Y.) 64 L. R. A. 701, to violate a statutory provision that every 
contract whereby a monopoly in the sale of any commodity 
of common use is or may be created, or whereby competition 
in the supply or price of any such article is restrained or 
prevented, or whereby, for the purpose of establishing or 
maintaining a monopoly, the free prosecution of any lawful 
business is or may be restricted, is against public policy and 
void. 

Members of a combination to enhance the price of a 
commodity, which is void under the anti-trust act, who share 
n the profits secured by the combination, are held, in Atlan- 
ta v. Chattanooga Foundry & Pipe Works (C. C. A. 6th C.) 
64 L. R. A. 721, not to be able to claim exemption from 
suit on the part of a consumer under the provisions of a 
statute, on the ground that no direct purchase was made 
from them, nor complain that all the members of the combina- 
tion were not made parties to the action. 
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Personals, 


Personalities, 








Will some bright political economist please tell us why 
the hardest work and the smallest pay usually go together?— 
“The Social-Democratic Herald,” Milwaukee. 


A Philippine Suggestion.—The question of giving Cripple 
Creek civil government has been agitated and has met with 
some approval. A civil commission has been suggested.— 
The Manila “Times.” 

. * a 
Commissioner Ware has hung the sign, “The Lord Hates a 
Liar,” in the Pension Office. Applicants for pensions might 
supplement the sign with one reading, “The Lord Loveth a 
Cheerful Giver.”—-The Chicago “Evening Post.” 


- = * 

WELL MORTGAGED.—“There are tricks in all trades 
but ours,” sa‘d the carpenter, “and we sometimes drive screws 
with a hammer.” A few days ago a collector called on a 
farmer for the payment of a note secured by a chattel mort- 
gage. The farmer was obdurate and gave no satisfaction that 
he ever could pay the note. Finally the collector said: 

“Well, I'll have to take the eleven cows named in the 
mortgage.” 

“Oh, no; you haven't got a mortgage on eleven cows 
on this farm.” 

“Why, yes I have.” And the collector pulled out a copy 
of the mortgage and read as follows: 

“One red and white cow, one cow spotted red and 
white, one red cow with white. spots, one cow with white 
spots in forehead, one red cow with two white hind feet, 
one white cow with red spots on side, one wh'te and red 
cow, one red cow with two white fore feet, one red cow with 
white spots on hips, one white cow spotted with red. Now, 
how do you like that?” continued the collector. 

“Oh, that’s all right; I see you’ve got eleven mortgages 
on my old red and white cow. There she is down there in 
the pasture. The boys will go down and help you catch her.” 

* a * 


MADE IN ENGLAND.—The simple, lucid style in wh'ch 
a learned lawyer may question a witness is illustrated by 
the following verbatim fragment from the English law courts 
as reported by the “St. James Gazette:” King’s counsel 
(examining witness)—“Did you—I know you did not, but 
I am bound to put it to you—on the 25th—it was not the 
25th really, it was the 24th—it is a mistake in my brief—see 
the defendant—he is not the defendant really; he is the plain- 
tiff—there is a counter-claim, but you would not understand 
that—yes or no?” Witness—What!” 

ad * * 

THE COMMON END.—A certain judge well known in 
revolutionary times was famous for his unfortunate remarks 
upon the bench. On one occasion, having to pass sentence 
of death on a man who had been legally convicted, he con- 
cluded as usual, with the words, “that you be hanged by tae 
neck until you are dead” and added feelingly, “I am sorry 
for it, my friend; it is what we must all come to.” 

















THE LAWYERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY has purchased the business of Mr. Frank P. Dufresne, 
St. Paul, Minn., and will continue the same at the old loca- 
tion, fourth floor National German American Bank Building. 
Mr. C. C. Wade will be in charge of this establishment, and 
will use every endeavor still better to serve his own and Mr. 
Dufresne’s former customers. Mr. Dufresne will remain with 
him for some t'me, and both he and Mr. Wade will be 
pleased to have a call from their friends when in the city. 
Out-of-town lawyers are invited to make the office their 
headquarters when in St. Paul. 

A full line of law books, both local and general, will be 
kept on hand, and mail orders will have prompt attention. 

While deliveries, including current Minnesota reports, 
will be made from St. Paul, accounts will be kept at the 
Rochester office. 

* * s 

A LACK OF POPULARITY.—Now that Sir William Har- 
court is dead they are telling a story in England which shows 
how unpopular he was in his early life. Three men were 
in a club one ‘evening talking of a big public d’nner which 
was to be given at an early date and each said he would 
bring the best hated man in London to the dinner. 

Two showed up alone and the third brought Sir William, 
who explained, in all innocence, that he was sorry that he 
could not accept the invitation of the first two, as he had 
already accepted that of the third.—The Chicago “News.” 


THE GIRL WHO DIDN’T LAUGH.—Mark Twain once 
expressed the following sentiments to a young woman who 
had not smiled at a thing that he had said during an im- 
promptu reception in h‘s honor at Bryn Mawr College to 
which his daughter had invited him. 

All the young ladies but one were in a state of great 
glee during the humorist’s address—all but one had laughed 
heartily at every witty remark. Just as Twain finished, he 
turned to the young woman who had not laughed, and said, 
in an undertone: “You are the only sensible one here. I 
have not said a single amus'ng thing. If it were not for the 
conspicuousness of it I would like to press your hand.”— 
“Success.” 

* t . 


SEEKING “THE OPEN DOOR.” 


In Chicago it was recently found through a civil service 
examination for public library clerks that the phrase “the 
open door” means many things to many minds. 

“Eavesdropping, or carelessness,” is one definition given 
by a candidate for a position. Others thought “the opon 
door” meant: rs 

The Salvation Army. ‘ 

A place to enter and rest, with welcome, 

Religion. 

Field of literature. 

A novel of the mystery type—might be a detective story. 

Refers to labor and the hiring thereof. 
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Cornell University College of Law, 


Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL. B. Seven resident professors 
and instructors besides non-resident lecturers, Special department of practice. 
Law library of 40,000 volumes. Other university courses open to students of law 
without extra charge. For announcement, address 


The College of Law, lihaca, N. Y. 
VNIVERSITY OF MICHICAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW.— The next session will open September 27. ' 4 
Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL &. Graduate course of one 
year leading to the degies of LL, yw. bhaceptional o; portumtion for students 
Wishing (0 supplement work in law with studies iu history and political science. 
For announcement, giving full information, addiess 


DEVPAKT uANT UF LAW, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





—— 





The hereafter. 

The emigration station in New York for receiving the 
poor of Europe. 

Freedom of thought. 

A church, 

Suggests the idea of China being the ground for all 
nations to go in and take what they please. 

Polit‘cs. 

A magazine or periodical. 

The candidates were asked also to explain the function 
of the French Academy. These are some of the guesses: 

A fine art exhibit. 

Men whose writings are approved by the French Govern- 
ment. 

Education. 

French school for young ladies. 

A school in France where higher studies are taught, such 
as French. 

Esopus, the home of Judge Parker, suggests these ideas 
to the would-be library clerks: 

A historical bu'lding. 2 

An ancient city. 

The present home of the glorious standard bearer for 
the high office of President. 

A Latin name. 

A poem by Longfellow. 

Greek mythology. 

Tolstoy was severely handled. One candidate said the 
Russian writer “probably knows he would not be heard of 
if he were not extreme in his views.” Another declares that 
Kipling writes a “lot of stuff that he gets a good price for.” 


IN OTHER DAYS—Lord Chief Justice Campbell had a 
keen sense of humor, and was a great collector and retailer 
of bon mots with which he used to delight dinner tables. 
Many of these he has preserved amid the discussions on 
high affairs of State and complex legal questions which com- 
pose the ten volumes of his “Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 
Campbell had the dead chancellors of whom he wrote at his 
mercy, but when the book came out the then chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst, revenged his caste upon the author. 

“What do you think of Campbell’s work?” some one 
asked Lyndhurst. 

“Think of it?” replied the chancellor. “What can I think 
of it? It is adding a new terror to death?” 

One of Campbell’s stories of Lord Chancellor Erskine’s 
brother Henry is as follows. Seeing Andrew Balfour, a man 
who affected a great pomposity of style, come limping into 
court Henry asked him what had happened. “I was visiting 
my brother in Fife, and I fell over his stile and nearly broke 
my leg.” “It 's fortunate it was not your own style,” replied 
Henry, “for then you would have broken your neck.” 

Succeeding Dundas as Lord Advocate, that good-natured 
politician offered to lend Henry his embroidered official 
f£own as he would not need it longer. “No,” replied Henry. 
“l will not assume the abandoned habits of my predecessor.” 








Prominent Law Schools. 





The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, ete. 








v ww LS 





ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. .... 22... ccccecccccecceceeeees eocccecees+-Albany, N. ¥. 
Allen University Law School. ........-...-ss+++seeeese0-e00 --..-Columbia, 8. C. 
Atianta Law School............. eadeeacece ecesccececes scccsscesceeate Atiania, Ga 
Baltimore University Law School .,.......-----+ ounce cosenscocees Baltimone. Md” 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL............ Weer ccceveosecosones Boston, Mass 
Baffalo Law School................ wesunciedecen enbcncoescosnndohwantt Buffalo, N. ¥ 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW............... site ates cee weecsevonsens Chica, 0, Tl. 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL...............-..--++0 pececsasob cogucetaunad Chicago Il. 
Colum bia Law School ...... ...--- -s00++ seeeeeenee- New York Uity N. ¥. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW. -seeee--Dthaca, N. ¥. 
Denver University Law School. .........+++00+s000-+ sere sees eenees Denver. Colo. 
Detroit Law Sohool. ....... ....cccccccccccccccccncescoces cocesesces Mich. 
MARVARy LAW SCHOOL..................-... ddlibebocoees cequntl Cambridge, Masa. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW...... sawed: chphedbeowcccreuse ecoocoeaste Chiwage Il 
LLinows Wesleyan University Law School.......-..------+-+++-- i. 
LAW DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ............--. Charlottesviile, Va. 

‘Tbe session begins and continues aine months. The 

for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. Yor catalogue addiess P. B. BaR- 

Rinegr, Chairman y 
Louisville Uni Law School...... Te 
New York Law Boboal oe sesase wabeddsesvouedocess New York City, N ¥. 
Richmond College, Law Dept...... sedes dboddeccvccecessoocees Richn ond, Va. 





SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF LAW....... Huntingdon. Tenn. 
Une year's course leads to LL. B. degree. Graduates ~~, w all parts of 
Unwa. Expenses very low. Literary studies tree, For turther information, 
address A. E. Bore. President, Huntingdon, Tena. 


University Extension Law School........ ddilededecses mocaaestinnnest Chicago, Tl. 
University Law Schovi..............--++<++ ats wesecteess New York City N.Y. 
St. Loule Law Mobest..........0-2 e chraaacne ie prearerieanesedin St Louis, Mo. 
Talane University Law School.............----- enesesees-oo ----New Urieans, La. 


University of Maryland, Law EL lk 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN CEPARIMEN! OF LAW.... .Anp Arbor, Mich. 






University of ‘Lexas, Law Dept nit felt hy 











WasWINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW......-.... Leaimcton, Va 
Western Keserve University Law School..........-..------ eeee- Ceveland, Ohio 
Wisconsin University Law School............-.---+-+-e00-000:2- M Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL.......... eebikaenes ones ces .-. New HM. vou, Conn, 
PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
ILLINOIS, . 


CHICAGO (Cook Co.)—CHARLES — BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Acts 2s 


attorneys in patent causes. A)) 
con veuiences tor taking uepusitions . 


fad A T E N ' S—PUBERT &. PECK, Consutting Expert 
629 F St., N. W., Wushington, D.C. 

Patent applications handled for Non-Resident General Practice Attor- 

neys. Bankers: 2d National Bank. Member Patent Law Association. 








Loru Balmuto, an obtuse judge, was a thorn in the side 
of Henry Erskine, who would crack his best jokes and fire off 
his most brilliant wit before him wthout eliciting a single 
smile or look of appreciation. Then, hours after, when an- 
other case had been called, the judge would suddenly inter- 
rupt the proceedings of the court by crying out: “Oh, Mr. 
Erskine, | hae ye noo—I hae ye noo. Very gude, very gude.” 

According to Campbell, Lord Eldon used to say of his 
brother, Lord Stowell: “My brother takes regular exercise 
twice a day—in eating.” And Stowell retorted upon Eldon, 
who was fonder of drinking wine than of paying for it: “My 
_rother will drink any given quantity of wine.” On being 
asked what the chancellor killed when he went hunting on 
his estate at Encombe, Stowell replied: “He kills time.” 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow was once applied to by a poor 
curate who desired an appo’ntment to a living which had 
become vacant. In his usual gruff and profane manner 
Thurlow cried out upori seeing the intruder: “Who are you? 
Where do you come from? What do you want? What in- 
terest have you? In what lord’s name do you come?” 

“Indeed,” replied the astonished curate, “I came for the 
living of , but I have no interest. I come in the name 
of no lord but the Lord of Hosts.” “You are the first man 
who ever applied to me in that Lord’s name,” replied Thur- 
low, “and I’m hanged if you don’t get what you want.”"—New 





York “Press.” 
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_WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


“Wottoes “of E Partner Wantec Wanted, Clerkshipa, For Baie, Kte 
will be inserted under this head, six tines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger space in proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawverws’ Agency, Box 4l!, N.Y City 


LAW BUSINESS in town of 1,500. located in 
two counties, Northern Ohio; 20 miles to county 
seats, now being connected by electric rail- 
road. Good business town, and growing better. 
Ratiroad division just established in town. 
Natural gas for fuel and lighting. Will sell 
for $700, which is about half original cost of 








library and furniture. ‘L.,”’ care of “American 
Lawyer's” Agency. 
FOR SALE.—A first-class working law library 


and Globe-Werneke cases, with well-established 
ractice in first-class village of 2,000 In western 
ew. York. ‘X.,"" care ‘‘The American Law- 
yer.” 





L4¥ BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
with two offices, 8. W. lowa, towns of 5,000 
and 1,200 representing 25 agencies, 100 other 
fereige clients; receives 4-6 collection entire coun- 
try, consequent potion: $700, cash only, il 
health. Address, . L,” 349 Fulton st., Chi- 
eago, Til. 





I Want to make the acquaintance of a reliable 
ae Attorney at law as I have a rall- 
matter in which | own certain rights that 


I wish to consult him upon immediately. Ad- 
dress E. W. SWENTZELL, 380 4th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LAW PARTNER WANTED, who is willing to 
work and build up business, and able to buy 
half interest in ,000 a year law practice in 
healthy Western city of --~ inhabitants. 
Write H. I. JAY, re “Amerivan 

Lawyers’ Agency,"’ Box 411, ig oY. City. 





WANTED — Energetic, reliable young lawyer, seven 
years’ exporience in country and city, will buy all or 
part interest m an established law business in pros 

us county seat in South er West. Address W. 

Cook, 81) Reaper Block. Chicago, Il. 


LAW PARTNER WANTED who te willing 'o work and 
bulhd up business, ana able to buy haf interest in 
$5,000 a year law practice in healthy Western city of 
3,000 inhabitants. Write HL tay. 2 care Ame - 
ican Jawyer’s Agency, Box dit, N. Y. City 


What Do You 
Think About It? 


























Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER? 
Is it not a thoroughly readable, in- 
teresting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to o.her law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is tne best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magazine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 
fraternity what it wishes and we want 
to know its desires. 








LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


Py 
tation tn this Net wil be given 





Represent 
ig ed attorneys on tnvorabie terms. 
ALABAMA, 
Athens* (Limestone)...........-<...«.- Ww PS Walker 
B-asemer (J 


efferson) . J. Estes 
Birm'ngham* (Jettersan) LEONARD caiiawat PAATT 
Refers to —- of Bir 


ativnal wingoam, 


adtinon, 
BURKE & SMITH. ” Reter to W. R. Rison Banking 
Compary. 
Lawrence Cooper. Refers to First yess Bank. 
Jaspor* W MiMOT... 22.20. concen -cneeee 





Morris 
Livingston* (Sumter)... oven et ee 
Mobile® (Mobile) ....... .....-.... Vaughan & Gaillard 
ra 65 St iy es street. we 
ontgomery* (Montgomery)...... ....-. Fred. 
Monroeville’ (Monroe) .........-.. Hibbard & Barnett 
Kefer to Menree County Bank, Monroeville and 
Bank ot Camden. 
ew Decatur (Morgan) .... .......... Send to Decatur 
Oakman ab bOscccescuacascccceces Send to Jasper 
y roam ne Shdnbebesesss csesecees Barnes & Duke 
Pussen Jonction (Walker)............ Send to Jas 
— oy =) aniendisuaid oy ae 
alladega* Duncdectocneuned ISUN 
necaloosa* ( Foster, Jones & Kather 
Tisoumbia’ (Colbert) oo «--. Kirk a 
rekegee* ‘ ween 





-Charies W 
Unien Sp ings* (Bullock) .. --.L Mm. WOSELLY 
Refers to Merchants and. Farmers Benk. 
Unionwown~ (Perry).......--.....- C. Davidson, Jr. 


TJ OMOBD.. cones cnncne vee --+--+-s0000e-Malony & Foote 


ARIZONA. 





WN GR cnctene- choses 260008s6ed U. L. Brown 
ARKAN SAS. 

Argenta (Pulaski) ..........-..c000. 00+. Wm. J. Duval 

Arkansas Uity* (Dewha)..............-. Heury ‘Tbane 

Augusta’ (Woodruff). .....-......-.... E. M. 

Kefers wo Bavk of Augusta. 

Fra tne A (Bou). .......200.encess . D. Manck 
(Monroe). ....... ..- ....«00-.-0. F. Greenlee 

Oia e* (Johnson) J. 

CPPIIRE Ca kab Sendncdccscocccceccesses 

CRRIVEEED CEG tenocesccccdecctncctccesso 

Des Aro” ( ) cocccscces 

K aorado* (Union)........ 





Hamburg’ (Ashiey) 
Refer to Ashley County Bank 


Heber ue pusbesscaseesed Send to , Ark. 
Helena” (Phillips)....................- Jas. C. appan 
+ot Springs heriaeai. - C. Floyd fi 
Jonesboro (Craigheed) ....... ~ FRIERSON & FR: ER.ON 


livfer to Johnson, Berger & Co, and Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co. 






Little Kook’ (Pulaski) ................- Pugh & Wiley 
Lonoke” (Lonoke) ...........2+-ss000+ee0-+- Geo, Sibly 
Magnolia’ (Columbia) ...A. 8. Kilgore 
Mens (Polk)... ——-a & Alley 


Osceola (Mississippi) years EP ee ee T. Coston 
Kefers to Lee, Wilson & Co., Wilson, yes 


Osars* (PramKiim) .......20..-.20.00-. 000-0 ). &. Moore 
Pp: ld* (Greene) ........ Jason Light 
efers to First National Bank of Paragould. 
Perryville (Perry).............-.-+.--- Jas A Vance 
Pine Biuit (Jetlerson)...... ...... Crawford & Hudson 
Rosaalivilie® (Pope). ........cceccee--o0- Davie & Son 
Searcy" (White) ... .. ........ .. M. E. VINSON 


Refers to People’ 8 — of Searcy aud Cleburse 
County Bank -. Hebe 


Texarkana’ A es gato eae - . Black 
empetead Coun Bank at Ark 
Me whey gp prewe wegcens ad bededkanss Bi 
ut Ridge* (Lawrence)............ -W. E. 





























































weileter to noncacpe aeéd Goodwin & Abernathy 


Woven Bank and Merchants & Piant- 
ers’ both of this 
CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda (Alameda) .........-------- -- G. 
Colton Bernardino) 
Colusa (Colusa)..... 





Los dared 
Hs Anpeiee on Special at. 
a to commercial , corporation 
lecuons probate ce and all busi- 
cased aoe at receive p ompt anid care- 
ime bik tine depae. 
al ' 
. Reters to Central Bank and 
Broadway Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 
a. M. HAMMACK, 722. 723 and 744 Trust Bldg. 
ates and land titles a specialcy. Kefers to 
ny Au National Bank. 
WORKS, & WORKS Suite 820 . W. Hellman 
Bag (John LD. Works, inte Associate J ustice 
bupreme Court of Califorma. Breiner W. 
Lee, Lewis x. Works). Atterners tor National 
Hank of California; ¢ —— hing Gold 
Mimes Co., New reek; Fuun- 








Amethyst (Mineral) ........ eecccccce Albert 1. Moses 
Aspen’ (Pitkin) 5. tai cuss ; wrccctescece: wee 4 

Colorado Sprin Paso)........ Luci 3 
N i public. Refers to Exchange Nat’) Bank 
Cri Creek (El Paso) ........-.- BR. A. Sidebotham 
to Firat N Bank and Bi-metalic 

Bank. Cripple Creek. 

Delta* (Delta) ..........-++ eavecesess P+ py Fairlamb 
Denver* Denver) ~~. son -s-eaeeee Ewl +s ROBINSON 
Fauitable. “Haihding. Refers to First National 


Rank, manager of Denver Credit Mens Assucia- 
tion s Adjustment Bureau. Stenotary pre evt 
Durarzo* (La Ls actvécdde-uavens Richard McC 
on te R_ BE. Sloan, Mgr Gradeu Mercantile 
Co. and -fomnees.i0 B. ard of Trade. 


tHoulder) .. < snaceeecessceeees-JSOD P. Lyons 

Fort Collins* (Lari mer) 
GEONGE w. BAILEY. Refers to the First National 
Grand Ji uncwon* (Mesa) ......... meses 4 McMaulh» 
* (Weld) 0. Fuss 


G0. Bard 


illiam H. Nash 

MUGO SELIG 
Sef. rsto Montrose National Bank and any County 
otieer. 








Mi ‘ es cos cvescoseesils On yo 
* (Ouray).......... eccccccesecoeos Story 
Pre ( § ovcccccccusectcososa URED Phillips 
Telluride* (San Miguel) .... .... ose-se----E. C. Hows 
ocecececcescoes. W. B, Morgan 

CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven)...... .......- Holden & Holdea 


Bridgeport (Fairtie!d)...........0.--.+-.- Halt & mill 
Vanuury* (Fairneld)..... Tweedy, Boott & Whittlesey 


Rete (New Haven)................- Au rew J. Ewen 

Kast Haddam (Miadijesex).......... E. Emory Johnna 2 
Greenwich (Fairfield) ............0.- PA Robbed 
HARTFORD* (Hartford).......... Sidney E. Clarke 
Meriden (New Haven).......... Corne iu- J. Davaner 
Middietowe (Middlesex) ............-...-- C. E. Bacon 
Moodus (Middlesex) ............ Send to East Haddam 
Nangatuck :New Haven).............- Tromas Bowen 
New britain (Hartferd)...... ........ W Ff. DELANEY 


Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial — Collections and 
commercial and ee law ae, Lag 
eral practice. Refer to Mechanics 

New Haven’ (New Haven) 

Borie & Kelsey, First National Bank Bidg 
(C H. Harriman, C. R Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
in all courts. Ail business receives our per. 
sona) supervision. Refer to a Nationa 
Bank or Mechanics’ National Ban 

New Lonuon* (New London). movin nme B. Calkins 
Charles H. Nortbro; 





Newtown te heey é 
Norwalk (Fairfield) ........... Warner & Goldschmid' 
Norwich* (New London)........ «ne-e- Wallace 
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Rockville (Tolland)..........-+.- 
Ref-re to First National Ban 


NOMAD F. NOONE 









Wallingford (New Haven)........-_ 0. H. D. Fowler 
beter 54 (New Haven) .... 
el Practice 







--- AP. BRADSTREET 
lows’ Bldg in all courts. Collec- 
calew Refers to Thomaston 


Willimantic (OM nnervere caisson, Curtis Dean 
W cderr Laock- % Johuew 


Wipated (Liesh@etay osnab gould * geonce A. SANFORD 
Kefers to Hu:lbut National Bank. 


DELAWARE. 
ee esond : 0006eesnesoes ns H. vend a 
we" (Guana Gutbibons... WW. Oman 
''miagton’® (New Castile) 
Wilmington’ (New Caatle)............... G. T. Brown 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ASHINGTON (Washington) 

CEERY 6 SING Colmane Bidg, 14 & G at., N. W. 
(Walter V BR. 5. Minor). Re 
fer to American Co. the Ameri 
can Nat'l Bank, Italien Sahews. Swiss Lega 
tion, ete. Practice before all courte and Ux 
a. collection 








Dover ( 





Ww 


it 

BRANOENGURG & 6 3 Paeltownn, Fendall Bldg 
4 Dot. N. W. speciaities—Commereiel, r 

rah ani oo poration law, patents nd claims. 

Refers to Secoud National Bank & U.8 Fi- 


deity & Guaranty Co. 
BLACKBURN «4 & BURN, 472 Loaisiana ave 
(J. C Blackburn, J. W. wr dr.) 
of 


Organized to handle ti) 

8. P. Hor ZBERG, Atlantic Bidg. Refers to Colum 
bia Natemsl Bank. 

RALSTON & SIDDUNS, Bond Ruildmg. Refer to 
Citizens’ Natihnal Bank, Union Savings Bank 
aud Colouial Fire Insurance Co. 


FLORIDA. 


| meng ~ (Pranklin).... .........W. B. 

_ we rassccsacanrr bh acke 
| an Ae, (Manatee) ..........-+---. 3.3. Stewart 
onccwesccccece -ooe- Be. J. Luttrriot 
ashingwen).....-<cc.-...W- U. Butler. Sr 

VAIBOBUB, cone 22s 






























Palmetto (Manatee). 
Keters lw Manatee County State Bank. 
( Boca 


















Refers tod 5S Betta&o and W.A.Marray, Ashburn. 





Athens’ (Clarke) ....McW hborter, Stricktand & Green 
Atlanta’ (Falton) Meere & Pome oy 
Augasta* ( Cothh» 









Blakely’ (Baris). WALTER G. PARK 
Refers to Bank of Blakely and First National 
Ba. k of Hlabely. 








Branswick* (Gly0M).....20- cccesseos-s- R D. Meader 
Buchanan’ (Haraison)...... orsceeeeee W. P. Robinson 
Boena Vista’ (Marion).......-.-.---.«- Geo. P. Mamo 
Carroliton* (Carroll) .....2.<2-cc0-<-- Felis N Cobb 


Columbax (Muskogee)......-. .-----«- 
Cordete (Dooly) .... .2.00 -cocececesss : 
Refers wo Cordele Nationa] Bank and United States 













“ oahu Parke 
Refers to Deweon National Bank and First State 
Bank of Dawson, and Exchange Bane of Vacon. 

Dongiaa, (Coffre) .... O Steen & Char dier 

Dublin (Lanrens) “George Wilton Williams 
Kelers to Laurens Bankiog Co., Dublin Banking 
Co and First nastenes Hank. 















Fitzgerald, (Irwin)... 
Kefers to the First National Bank and the K,- 
ebange Bana. 


Fort ‘tames Pap scewmsnercemnonsnsonell, F. Dillard 
Gaine ville’ (Hall onan deess Sees * 


Perry 
Garfield (Emanuel) .......<.--... Send to Swainsho-o 
Graymeout ( eeeceeecees+-Send to -wainsbero 


Gre SngesneddintgecaGboucacs M. W. Beck 
Teosetladinehte... 2. Smith 


Alveny (uugucrty)...-ccces.-.--- ven aoe | 
Americus” (Sumter) .........222-2--U. RB. Wineh +t-1 
Ashburn (Worth) ........- ---2-++00----- J. A. Comer 





Homerville* (Clinch) ......... -saeee. 8. L. Draway | 3 Hillsboro: 

| Jesup’ (Wayne). ¥. Littiefield | Hinsdale ( me 

| lers to Merchants & Farmers’ Savings Bank. | Homer (Champaign). 

La Grange’ (Troup)............... Harwell & Love | lvesdale «Cham 
Campkin* (Stewart). ........... .... .E.T. Hickey Jacksonville’ (Morgan).. 

| Macon* (BID... ..... 000.0. -0000. Richara K now Soliet® (Will)....-..-..-0.00--« ---+ Figgins a Walter 

| Moultrie (Colquitt)........ _MeKensie & ? ag = wed | Kankakee” (Kankakee)... ......-Daniel H. Paddock 
Wonteruma (Mace)... ows oocoune Te M. DuP-ee Kewanee ahaa ...C. C. Wilson 

| Sewnan* (Coweta! . M. GLASS | Lacon (Marshall) oeahvibaanat & Mayvon 

| Refers to First Nations! Bank and ania A Bank. | to First N. 

ing Co of Newnan. Lincoim™ (Logam)... ..........---- Samue! L. Wallace 
Norristown (Emanuol)........... Send to Swainsboro | 4 b* (McDonongh)............ L. B Vose 
— (E war —_ JobAbmancosocsed Send to Swainboro Mahomet {Cosmpaign).-. «+ eoes ee Send to gn 

ccdvcsnscecsccsuel -.U. ©. vancan | Marion” (Willamson) ................. eo. W. Young 

hosdevilles (Tattnail) bendesooucatiee w.T. halte: Andrews & Vause 
Rome (Floyd)... .. -..-0--------0000- C. E. Carpenter | Coles 





Adrian (Emanuel) .......ce<+---- Send to Swainsboro | 





rreenap ‘Cumberiand) -- 





Jartwell* (Hart)........ A GO. & Julien B Me€ 
Refer to K. (+. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank 


coors | sea Oferta 








Savannah* WCheibem) idhdibe 
Retr to Citizeus’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
K G. Dun & Co. and ihe Dradstreet Co., all of 
Savappah. 

S'ilimore (hmanuel) 

Summertown (E+ annel) 

Sammit (Eusnuel .- 

Swaln-orw (Kmaniel) 
Refer to Pank of Gra: mont, (Grayment) and _ ni- 
sens’ Bank of Swainsboro. 

“homasaville® «Thomas o« ee & MaciIrtvre 


... ++ end to Swainsboro 
..-. Seed te Swainsho o 


(MeDufile)... --Jobn T. West 
Tif.en (Berrien)................. ae 8. Marro+ 
to Love & Back 
Valdosta’ (Lowndes) .. .-eeeee D. B. Small 
Kef re to Citizens’ Back of V ‘aldonta. 
Waycross'(Ware)...... ......- Loomer & Reynolds 
Refer to Kank of Waycross. 
Edward F. Jeffords. 
Waynesboro’ (Burke) ..............-Seaborn H. Jones 
IDAHO. 


-- eeeee+Charles F. Neal 









(Custer) 
Idabo Palla’ (Blackfoot) . ... . 
Kingston (Shoshone) .. cost 
(lu the Coeur d Alenes Idaho. > 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National 
Bank, Wallace. ldabo 


tawiaon” (Nes Perces)..............8. L 
a S. 0. DAVIS 
Kefers to J. N. Ireland & Co, Bankers 


P catelio” (Baonock) coe ; = aad 


_. cease 3-H Boomer 
Weiser* ( Washingwn).............. «-ee0d. W. Ayers 


RF as SOF A.C. Finley | Bardstown ( W.. Ropieq 
nating” ND .cctntincsons W. W. Dew Belleville ot = W. a“ 
et Aa apsiaece 208 yy Fs wilter ¢ | - for Firet National Baak. 
Tampa, (Hillaboro) << ------ JOSEPH W. FRATIER | Relvidere: (Moot eLoan) 
Kefer- t Ameri ational Baok and Exchange | 
et kot KeBange | Broadlands (Champaign) 
Titusville’ : Hrevard)......--s00----James T. Sanders | | Sceeee 
GEORGIA. | Cambridge’ (Henry 





Kefers to First National Bang. 


Canten (Fulton)...... ...Beylin & Sutton 
Carthage’ — eee S D Me Cane 
{ RP aceccoccoosece ..D. Mae 
(Champaign) .......... Lewis F. Wingard 
Chenoa ( ~ nal sdapenanécnccceesunl v 
CHICAGO 


FERGUSON & A GonDNow Tith & Truat Bldg. 100 
Washington st Commercial, 


Probate, Keal Extate Law and T: Mark 

Cas. Kefer w Cheegoe Nationa: Bank & 

Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
pen peery miianmeeeiniamdetin ~~... Send to Peoria 
senvers (MoLean) ..........«--<«---- 
Janville’ (Vermillion) EE 

i emeenen eounbed Mills & Fiteger 
> Ae 


ae oF cccccoccccccoesoss 


East St. Leste St Chairs 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Effingham). 


Elm (Peoria) 
Fl Paso (Woodford) . . 
Pairtield (Warne) .... 
Fisher (Champaign) 
Foo land (Champaign) 


National Bank Bidg. ” Attorney for 
Galesbarg Nat) Rank Oneide State Bank. Oneida. 
TH, ‘s Trost & + Resingn Rank. 

Gifford (Champaign) .- ie 


ited & DENMARK | 


Send to Swainsboro | 
SS*FOLD & LARSEN Monnt 


i 


i 











ry 


| 
| 
| Ottawa’ (Un Salle) 


petcoccececeres cquececss- Mas CRED 
Pana ( senececceccco ds Ae Mi & Son 
Paris* ( Seeccescocesce- de ln &G. BM. 
Paxton" ‘ Dinecencecccccocces censens: 4 Ee OU 
sornenccaccnnasiecuitae & 


(Peoria) 

STONE & FULLER. Woolner Bldg. “Ref-r to First 
Nat = Merechanta’ \at » k aod >avings 
Bank of Peoria, al of Peoria UL 





shelby ville” Venseeesseseees- Walter C. Headen 
Sidney saeeee conse ose to Champaign 
Soronte (Bond) ........2.c00000-+-- w D Matney 
Springtield~ ( Deweeeeeeee--Conkling & Irwin 
Streator (LaSalle) .............0.+.-- Wgnee oeee 
Tae se RN £¢ Lowle 


St Sept (hampa 








ton, aR oso 
(Champaign) 


eee owen eeene 


Vandalia® ( Payetse) ......-<ccnapeeee---- 
Wterioot (Montes) nnccossnnnn.- er 


atecka* (Iroquois) & Orebangh 
vale = Arnok & Heas 
Wheaton (Du Page)..............CHARLES H. LEECH 

(Greene) F 





Mt 





evceseccccceseccccoces W- Ad Bags 
vane ~sereneceees sens+-----J. M. Riggs 
Yorkville (Kendall)-....................3. 
INDIANA. 


Anderson* (Madison) ...........-...J3. BR. Thornburgh 
Angois* coceee ACERT Bratton 
abars? (De Kaliii-ssccccccccss Mose & Rose 
Batesville (Ripley) ................ Cravens & Cravens 
Bediord* ( seeeeescs cesses Brooke 


or 
i 


Bloomington’ (Monroe) 
sourbon ;Marshall)... adi nondeisadthea 
pe" (minbes en enenreaeeses 


mati 
| 





—— d to Goshen 
sear -encreeneeceesW. #. Modaker 
sseeeeeeeeses--B. K. Strong 


Robert W. 
efor to Fire Nat'l and Citizens National Banks. 
Crown Point* (Lake 





Trust Co. 
Frankitort’ (Olinton) ..................Charles 
Frankton (Madison) .............-.. o<---d. M. pnd 
Seodiand (Newton) ..............------ 
Gesh-n* (Elkhart) 












Greencastle (Putnam).................. Jackson Boyd 
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Greenfield* (Hancock) .............«.--- 
Greensburg’ (Decatar).. -M 
Hammond (Lake) ........ 
Hartford City* (Blackford) 
Helton ville ( 
Huotingwn’ ‘Huntington)....... 
Refer A re — Bank. 


ian spot 
1OMN ¥ W. KERN, wi ate No. 835 New Shevensen Rip, 
tcher National Bank 
Ind lis, ‘(Couginued } 
munkiS & NEWGERGER, Commercial Club Bldg 
Practice Federal, State and §8u 








in preme 

Com and corporation law. Uo! 

department. Notaries 

and long distance telephone in office. Reter « 
all Indianapolis banks; Armour & Co., 

H.B. Co. and ver Nat. Bank. N 
Inwond (Marshall)................ - See Plymor th 
Jasper™ (Dubois) .........-- ----+- filburn & Sweeney 
Kendallville (Noble) ................ B. Youn 
Kokomo* (Howard) ........ ae. Shirley & Wolr 

Lafa { Pecovassoce bar F. Severson 
La Porte* (La Porte).... ...... - . Weir & Horan 
Limestone (Lawrence) aveccecpscuscsue ----Bend to pues 
Logansport CERES). cavccvccncccicsees elson & ¥ yers 
Marion’ (Grant) ............00000+ Manley & Fried ine 
Middlebury (Elkhart) ............... Send to Goshen 
Millersourgh (Fikhart)............. Send to Goshen 


Mishawaka (st. Joseph) Handley & Pyle, | South Bend 
Mitchel! ( Lawrence). ... to Bedfond 


Monticello* ( W hite)..............- tine hg Hamelie 
Mount Vernon* (Posey)..............- William London 
Mancie* not SSebsces oe encsee Bingham & Long 
Nappanee (Elkhart). ................. J. 8. MoEntatter 
New Albany’ ‘lowdd ae peusnues euusud Jacob Herter 
New Harmony (Posey) .......--..-000---- Peres Welch 
New Paris (Eikhart).................. Send to Goshen 
Peru* (Miami).............«.....-Mitohel) & mM: Clintic 

D swcenen ce ccccs ss meee! an 











Richmond* (Wayne) ... ioe ween 

Rockport* (Spencer)...... ... Kramer, eu ay 

Rock ville* Parken épawuscnncce cconnseae Elwood Runt 
(Shelby) ............ -Love & so 

South Bend’ (St. J dowcccereseated Kurta. 

Sullivan‘ rca a vepvenconeed ANTOINETTE °. LEACH 

w 

* 

Terre Biaaver (Vigo) .ccco----- -«----Frank A. Kelley 

Valparaiso’ (Porter) .........22-.-0+----+ W.E Pinney 

Versailles* (Ripley). ovececcecssceeees Adam Stockinger 

Viscsaner® (Kaen sone 0. 

Wa ash* (Wabash) . 


Wakarusa (Elkhart). 


Washinton (Deion range ad 

iD, P WI@KS) .. 2.0 - ones t 
to the People's National Bank. its 
Winamac* (Pulaski) ..... cosceccysons cooss Nye & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore ‘Pickms) .......Herbert Waiker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore, 





Bokchita (Choctaw Nation)... ....George B. Lang 
Refers w First National Bank. 
Bristow (Creek Natim)...... -Send to Sapulpa 
Caddu (Choctaw Nation) ...... ‘Charles E. Mcl’berren 
Chickasha* ( Pickina).......... Charies LL Feohheimer 
Coweta (Creek Nation) ............. Send to Wagoner 
4+rove (Cherokee Nation)..Send ted. starr atVinita 
Inola (Creek Nation)................ as to Wagoner 
Mounds (Ureek ‘aan eoeee- -Send to Sapuipa 
Mauidrow (North Diet.).................. see Waveone 


Muscogee* (Creek Nation). "Hatchings, Weet & HA eed 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation) ...—_....... W. A. CHASE 
Reters to Nowata National Bank. 


Okmulgee (reek Nation).. Seud Ww Sevalpa 
Poteau (Central District) ...... “ waceoum E. ROSSER 
Refers to the } ational Bank of Potean 
Porter (Creek Netion)............... Seud to Wagoner 
Purvell . Poutotoc) ..........---..- . WA, Po 
Sallisaw (Cherokee Nation)........ "Watts & Mo’ cole 
Sapulpa‘ (Creek Nation).............. ...Mare & ‘‘ase 
. McA lester (Choctaw Nation)....McKennon & Dean 
Tahleqnah* (Cherokee Nation)........ <6 4.1. Porte 
<a Se atewesecesecer seees Tread «ei; 


Tishomingo 
Tul-a ‘Greek Vation).. ee 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Vinisa : ———_ Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat’! Bank of Vinita 
& Planters’ Mutuallns. Ass’ n, ap eH Ark. 
Wager (Creek Nation: ..... 
Refers to Bank of Wagoner. 


IOWA. 


-----Hulette F. Aby 


oosesese---U. E, Castle 


aneeee 





Belmond Beimond (W 
ee tfembadt..- seeees 


a... 











ws cooren CLEMENS A — ¥ aregyie/ Savings 
& Bidg. Practice in State and Federal 


ma 8 


Spectal pov Tas de 


lections solicited. Notaries 
sitivns taken. Refer to Cedar ——_ National 
Bans, Merchants’ National 


Charles Uy 
-hartver ( 


Jherekee’ (Cherokee)... 
Jlarion* (Wright) .....«. 


Dubu,ue (Dudugue) 
mt” | & LYON 


ational Bank, 


ent hae pe 
ottice and depo- 


Bank and Security 


). 
Kefer to First National Rank, Center- 
ville ‘Nat | Bank and Citzens mars ae 


Pioya) . 
wford). 


prove Cova 
















Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 


American, Adams 





Dancombe ( Webster).............. to Fort 
Dunlap (Harrison) ...... ......0+...++--- T. BE. Brady 
Hardin 
). 
to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of Ksthervi 
fairfield’ \Jofferson) ...............-+00+- 
fonda (Povahontaa) .................- Z. ©. Bradshaw 
Forest City (Winnebago) ............ G. H. Belsheim 
Refers to Forest u 5 Natioual Bank. 
* ( Wevnter).........0..e00-s Frank Farrell 
Fort won" (L600) ......s0c000-0++ Watson & W: 
(Hanoook) ............. as Blackstone 
Hlaegow (Jefferson)........ conse ssued to Fairtield 
Glen wood” (Mills) ........c0c0-ceesesseess> 8. Gill 
Glidden (Carroll) .... .........0.+.0+- itt W Mareau 
Gowrie (Webster)...... Send to Fort Dodge 
Graettinger (Palo Alto)... Send to Emmetaburg 
Grand Janction See. oe .W.H ADAMS 
kefera to Grand J * Banks. 
| mr (Powesniek)..............-- J.P. & 
Ceuter* (Grundy) ............ Elisha A. Crary 
Guth Center* ((uthrie) ..........W . Milligan 
Hamburg’ (Fremont)............ Stevens 
Hampton’ (Franklin)..........-... 
Harlan* (Shelby)............--0c.se0000 T » a 
Hartley (O Brien)...........+..0.--«s00+ 
Hawarden (Sivux) 
Humboldt (Humboldt) 
Ida Grove* (Ida). ... .....+ «.«+«« 


~ (Johnson) 


een ee eee ee eet ene 


bvacQulan, 
Maaon «ite (Cerro Gordo)..........F. 4 
Il (Story) . ...........ceccece ee i. Ju 
Refers to Cittoowe’ Bank. 
(tas Cup0ny ...000-.-.. Frank 
). nncwneseecees Ke. OC, MoMastere 
& Babb 


Maxwe 

















i 











3 
Ff 


| 


a C. ©. Delle 

ity Ww... Hawt 

A. Willcox 

Schaller (Sac) A. P. Searle 

Soranton (Greene).... .. ....«.......8end to Jeflerson 

Shannon (Union)............ ---.-S8end to Creston 

Sheldon (O'Brien) Loanes scsesceut «eeeee..-Boies & Roth 

Shenandoah (Page)..... brienktidese +s. C. 8. Keenan 

Sibley* Keokuk Athens deetee acvonssetied 0. J. Clark 

Sigourney* ( )-nseecceceeeceesceesG, D, Woodin 
Sieux City* (W: ae 

LOHR, GARDINER | Mosely Ste. Colleo- 


t Lake* 
Storm Lake* ( 
Tama 


ORR wee come eeeree 





ace ae 
ee 


‘Buena Vista).....-.----Mack & DeLand 


Refer to First National Bank, bene na 
Bank and — & Johneun National Ban 
bn wees bus seubos Edward L. i cites 


Wovesty’ ( Bremer, 
W costar City” (Hamilton).nncn-nonn3 Wesley Martin 
Boner 


Ww 


(Palo Alto)........ enessseened. P, 
tine)..... ansseeeeeeB. C. 


) nerenecccccecs 


A.W. 0. Weeks 


& Fellows 

Becker 
Nichols 
--.J.3. Berkey 


Aitamont (Labettey...-..--.-- esece ---Bend to 
Anthony* (Harper) ............ - Huston & M 
Harper) 


— 


City ‘Vowley) ........ ... Albert Faulconer 
to Farmers’ State Bank aud Citizens’ state 


Atchison: an). -seneeee-H. M. & W. A. Jackson 
Ballevilie’ ( « W. T. Dillon 











(Crawford) ....... 


Coancil Grove’ (Merria)............Gen 1 1 
Dighton* (Lane)........... edeescce eoeeed. BL 





Reno).. peeeenccccce pa 


) Bank, 
a (Kan.) State Bank. 


eee 


cece + J. Smita 















w office and Investment Agency. ‘Refers to 

our dns.tanh ot re G. L. Miller 
JDocccccccovescoococots 

Gerecst’ (Anderssen! 
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Mound Valley* (Linn)................ Send to Oawege 
Newton" {ECE novos seonsines Kigets & Bowman 
OTIOD) «.cenccccececes+e---1. H. Thuwpsor 
Obertin* (Decatur)................-@. Webb Bertram 
P (ORMEERD..» cc cncectetsiaassves Foater & Ferre 
Osawatomie (Mtami)..... oecesecseeeees- Louis Harver 
Osvorne’ (Osborne)............... e-ee-J. K. Mitchell 
Refers 'o Firet Naticnal Bank. 
Oswego" (Labette).......cccceseese ---M. E. Williams 
Ottawa’ (Franklin) ......seccss.-s----.-F. A. Waddle 
Pacla’ (Miami)..... «sceccecssecess Sheldon & Sheldon 
Pittevurg (Crawford) ..... Fuller, Randolph & W»taor 
—_ ital saccorcessod GL D. Lan ana 
osee* (Ru \. ceececocccoccesds uppenthal, J: 
eas ow (Logan 
; WAGNER: Ihefere to State Bank of Oak- 
lev. Kan. 
Salina® (Salima). ....c00--cesecscccees Thomas L. Bond 
Refers to Planters’ State Bank. 
Santa Fe" (Haskoil) .......00020..00.--- Wm. C. Pierce 
St. Mary's (Pattawatomie)...... ....Hagan & Mackay 


Seneca" (Nemaba)...... sees wooowor! H 
Refers to First 

Smith Contre’ (Smith) ..........cecess------ E. 8. Rice 

Stockton ( ) ecccccecesenesececss cace W. B. Ham 


Tope+a (Shawnee) 
GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchante’ National and Central Nat’) Banke 
of Veneka. Practice in al! conrta. 
A. P. TONE “ILS'N, JR,, 413 Kansas avenue. 
Arrccwey for Kanaas Collection Agency of 
Tuvpeka Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. 

Wa Keeney (Treaes ececese . 
Washington’ (W 


aries W. Koherte 
trick & Holmes 





Yates Center* (Woodson) aie’ Kirk 
Refer to Yates Center National 


KENTUCRY. 











BESRRBESERSSSSERLES SACS CT 


¢ BEeSaecESSS aS5E8 


ze 
or 
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Danville (Heyl . Chas C. Fox 
+s eeesccoeeeseroesscces: 


th* ( aepemennay eet Fossitt 
franktort* (Frapklin)..... cece. ceses-D, 
* (Carver 


) cvcccccccces covsseceses. a wine 1 





Preanup® (Graenap ...ccccccccccceee cane: . Cole 
Hasard (Perry). ...-+-ssccssses seocseee- We H, Miller 

Nender-on (tenderson) .....--.---... Geo. D. Givens 
Loxingten* (Paveteed .-ccseccecsscee,.- C. W. Miller 
London* (Laurel). steeecceresecereesens- Geo. G. Brock 
LOUISVILLE: Laue & Harreon 

451 W. Jefferson st. 
Mayneia’ fa Amencemnenagatag yt 
Mddleaboro (Bell) ..c00ceescccceseeee Chas. A Wond 
Morganfield (Union) .......0c00.-----.-. W. T. Harris 
Morgantown’ (Butler)........ ......Gufty & Whalin 
ontgomery -R 























6. B80 
Devore to Farmers’ Nat. Bk and First Ket Bank. 
Padnean* (Mot tracken)..... semmee. We Vs 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Paris’ :bourbon)............+-.+.+-Mann & Ashbrook 
Pikeville* vty, k epedovcenquededacesens T. H. Harman 
Prestonsburg* )- ensces--ceees-Arcoor & Friend 
Richmand* ( —.... J. Tevia Cobb 
Russel] (Greenup) ........-..-.......8end to Greenup 
| me a (LOgaM) --.averveerereenes J B. Cotman 
ereville* (Ma IM) . wo ewcess soesce Cooper 
Collections presapaly attended to. 
Somerset” (Pulaski)........««00<.s---- J. P. Hornaday 


Sturgis (Union). ccece coeds cocnccene ig 
Taylorsvilie* (Spencer) ...........-..-- Lew B 
Uniontown CE o<t>- >. ee ee anteld 
Vanceburg* (Lewis). .....-sccccs ss---W- C. 
Versailles bee ama cnpaconeucs 


Field M 
West Liberty* (Morgan).. eucteugnn We ak Lokion kine 
Winchester (Clark) Beckner 





LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria’ (Rapides) ...........+.....Leven L. Hooe 
— dey 9 sveswedsss ons suse <a ty 0B nn 
a, (E Beton Ronge)....- A. Addison 
Olenut (teat Peliciana).......... EDWARD E. WALL 
Refers to Bank of Clinton and Bank of Wilson. 
Donasiasun viile « «seesse ss mune Maurin 
97 Opelousas at. 
Farmervill- (Un Om) ...cssesscesseeess Clifton Mathews 

Refers to Fa: mervil’e State Bank aud bauk of 
Winfield, Wisfie.d, La. 

Homer* (Ulaiburne)......c0ssscesss- «+-«-.3. BE. Moore 
Mark sville* (A voyelles)....0.0++0+++---.. William Hall 
Mon oe" (Ounchita).....-...0+----- -Stubbs & Russell 
New Ori (Orleans) 

JAMES T. & JOHN D. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana N Bank, New Orleans Na- 
tioval Hawk, Denver (Culo Savings Ban 
Charlotte (N. C2 Bast Bank Dil igence 

satisfactory ¢ guaran 
Rayville* (Riohiand),....... ..s0..-.- Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* ((addo)...... . Wise. Randolph & Randal! 
Vidalia (Concordia) . M. Calhoun 


eee eee ernwee eeneee 









Ashland (Aroostook). 
Refers to Geo. R. Gardner. ‘Judge of Probate. 
-Oakes Yo pth wa y= 





orcester) 
verb, Moser) n nn AR 
Chice Falla Hampden) 
Cimcon (¥ Worcester) 








Aubur.* Uptrescoggi) .. 
m4 (Kennebec 





«se0-- Bend to ba 
mye 


(Berkahire)............-.+.--Send to Pittateld 
Pall I River (Briatol).......... ITIP lips a alr Faller 


orcester) 
Foxboro (Norfolk) ...... 
Refers to W 














"Revers to Veazie 2 National one. 




















Clarence 
Refers to Union National Bank of Brunswick. 
Malate” + Washington)... ¥ 





.. Hanaon & St. Clair 








Gre: nfield (Franktin)........ eocnenséaatll 
Havrbill ¢ Feeed).. 
) 












nk in city or ang od 


nae E. 

t Nat'l B’k and Franklin Go. Sav. Bk 

fort Pairfeld Aroostook) nccohidll 8 
Kennebec) 

Houlton’ (Aroostook). . 

Lewiston (Androscoggin) 


Lunenbarg ( Worcester) .. . Send to Fin bberg 
vers eee sosssseoes MrthOr sogue 
Pim | = RRR 
New Kedford* (Bristoi)............Knowlton & Perry 
“Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden an mn 
Refer to Lewiston Trost & Safe Deposit Co. and 
Firat National Kank, both of Lewiaton 
Livermore Falls 7 paaeanaentintate 


Uldwewn (Penobscot) . 
Refers to Bestern Trost & Banting G 


Eenex). ......+-2+---++---- 


HW Yones 
orth Adame (Berkabirel...........} RED. E. DOWLIN 
Bristol 


D ccasccccceccccesees 


Orange Laer 
Pittatield” 








« seeeeeee--Charies G. Washburn 
cacnnecseeeee-A. P. Bradstreet 
aseneesee-se--Henry J Field 

bdbabe sees cecece-00s NOM ©) 


keerenes “coc Fon Abbots 
ward 
soceccesces .. Bend to 





Annapolis* (Anne —— 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore 
MUSGRAVE. BOWLING & WALL, 711-712 a 
Bldg Commercial banking law and collections. 
Certified Public Accountant. pag mye 4 
Notary Pub ic and T-avellin 
Members 4 ttorneys 


tt 


wae ea 


WoerLU AM A. A. GILE, Attorney & Counsellor. Not 
Public, Kefers te Wercester Safe Deposit 
Trust.Co. and any bank in Worcester. 


Co. and 
w. " H RALEIGH, 
reau.- Notary and Commissioner of | one in 


specialty. Robert W 
Mobray. Counsel. Refers to Maryland Na,'), 
Merchants Nationa! Bank, National Kxebange 
Rank and Commercial & Parwers’ Bank, or 
any other bank or mercantile honse. 
(Hartord) 


E 


or (Lenawee) .. <ccvecesccesseertean & 
Allegan) -cocsso-o0-W. 8. Wil 
Ipena i SS aaa 2 


Bad Axe* (Huron).............. 
(M 


BOY)... 20cncenneneneeseeesse 


thd 
edit 


ie 





f 












eee en oneness eeeeee 





» 

GALBRAITH. General law 

Collections recerve prompt attention. N. 

in office. References: 

Merchants 4 Minera’ 

met and State Savings Rank Lanriom. 

macDONALD. POWER & McCORMACK, 
Blok. RB to Firsc Natwnal Bank and 

Miners’ Bank. 


Columbieville ( Jo ccccccccccccee- SOnd to 
Uros wel! a, ceteese occcecce. W 


IT (Wayne) 
LLIAM L. JANUARY, A 
Bub! Block RR: ferences: 


Alger; J. L. Hudeon Clothier; Grivnell Bros., 
= Hou e; J. Brashaber Sens, Furniture ; 


Lewis - STUNEMAN. 
Deeds, State 





Hagerstown* (Washington) 
Kefers to First National fanke 
Baneock ( Washington) 
Princess Anne’ (Somerset) Gordon Tal 
ge Bank of Somerset County and 


Nationa fat aod 


Also Commissioner of 


Katen) ........-.......Corbin & Peters 
+ awe Viccewcccccccacesesenness. LOO & Parker 
Bensie) . 





ic enaihienadl Send to North Attleboro Alexander 
— e ‘ig Nor SR NNO T. Campbell 


iene DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Wichigan 
Trust‘ o Genera! . Settlement 


iis oer ee ee mee 


BOS '*"N* ae, 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 90 Court st. Practice in all 
courta. Collections end commercial litigation 
given prompt atienthon 
corporativn law aepecialty. Kefers to 
Trust & Sate Dep. Uo. or any bank in Boston. 

MOORE & SHEAD, 5 Tremont ot. (Fred. W. Moore 
Or Geveral law and corpera 


Sea 


ercap 
Trust Co, Lee, Higginson & Ov , bankers 
Vermiiye & Co., bankers, Bradstreet 

Brownmg, King & Vo., clothiers, University 
Press, Cawbridge, C. UC. Harvey & Co.. piano 
mfrs., Arthur C. Harvey Uo., wholesale steel. 














ee deamon --Gray 
Imlay City (Lapeer evmmemmpenmparionm 
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Kalamaseoi.._ “s 
Lake Linden ne Wa. A. rey Calumet 
Lake Udessa (1 


sieeecuconesdecrs Wesley H. Main: 
ed Chapix 
La (Lapeer)...... White. Longhnane & Cramtor 
Laoriam (Houghton) Wh. A. Bateman, Calumet 
Manistee (Manistee)............ --.. John HH. Grant 
Marquette’ (Marquette)...... -Chas. K. Brown & Son 
Metamora (Lapeer Send to Lapeer 
Menominee* (Menominee) 

L. D. EASTMAN. Kefers to First Nat. Bank of 
Merominee, R. G. Vun & Co., Fide ity & Cas- 
uality Cv. and National [ocorporation Co., all 
of New York. 


( 


Dacwccnccececcceccees 


t Clemens* (Macon b) 
WILLIAM S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings 





bank 
ious nea me ane 
uskegon™ ( 
Niles (Berrien)............... 
North Branch (Lapeer). 
(Ailegan)........ 
Petonkey (Emmet) Dart & Dart 
Refer to 8. Seseatnes & Gos ont 
Pontiac” (Oakland) ..............-.. hn H. Patterson 
Port Huron* (St. Clair).... .... .....-- weg em & Moore 
Romeo (Macomb)...... ....-....<+- C.C Thorington 
y= eye mitbeness «+----Nathan 8. Wood 
— es Bp onnmane ootsruits hd i 
Sault ie* (Chippewa) ......... one . Cany 
( -. gigas secesoccnceese sanbhh B. N. Keister 
(St. Joseph) .........-..... Charles A. 
Three Rivers (St. Joseph)........... 8. M. Constantine 
Traverse City* (Grand Traverse)...Patchin & Croteer 
West Bay City (Bay) ..........0+-000---- See Bay City 
est ¥ w) cncndescusuce Baan 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)......... oonseeeeesD, OC. Griffin 
MINNESOTA. 
Ada* (Norman)......-....----e+se0+e++-- Gray & Gray 
Albert Lea* =— ses sossgamuadink Todd & Carlson 
Alden (Freeborn) ...........--.<-+.-- H. G. Latourel! 
y eos oy (Blue Earth) puescesces samseeul Chas. Thompson 
Austin’ (Mower)....... er ~----Lyman WD. Baird 
Bird Island (Renville)........... ...... Frank Murra 
Refers to Waseco Count — and Janesville 
Bank, both at Janesville, 
Brainerd’ (Crow Wing)..............-.-. W. A. Flemin 
Breckenridge* (Wilkin).......... Everdell & Everde 
Ganby (Yellow Medicine).........- Geo, Fitzsimmons 
Crookston (Polk)..........-...... RICHARD M. Hayes 


wetfloval Bunk: k of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- 


ee 





Heron Lake (Jackson) 
MANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and 


cullections. Kefers to First National Bark. 
© Benton* (Lincolm)..............- Joho McK onzie 
Lakefield (Jackson)................... G. Latourell 
Little Falls* {Morrison)....... Lind bh & Blanchard 
sane, Positee (TOBA) cccccccccecssces D. Van Dyke 
(Blue Earth)....... seebencedous 8. B. Wilson 
Marehaill onsen BPR ESTED angieein - Virgil B. Seward 
Minneapolis* (Hennepin) 
FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. Commercial, mand real 
estate law, s ties. Re to Flour a 
in Minnes Ban or any bank or jobbing house 


Nye 


Pine City” (Pine)...................-. 8. G. 

(Goodhue)........ .. Boynton & Stevens 
Rocnester™ (Oimsted)............ han & G: anger 
Sgint Cloud* (Stearns)................ ent & _enks 
Saint James” (Watonwan)............ . 8. Hanmend 
SAINT PAUL* (Ramsey).........-..... v4 P. 1 Cooshy 
Same reter* (Nicollet) ................-..- . Stone 
Stillwater N ashington) decdobeceses 8. Blair Moheuth 
Iwo * (Lake) ......... bsteniine -uca John Dwan 
Winona” (Winona)............-.-.+--. Webber & Levs 

Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota iGoodhue)..................-- J. H. Farwell 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Aberdeen* (Monroe) ................-...----G. O, Paine 
St. Leuis* (Hancock) ..............- Emile J. Gex 
———- (Lineoln)............ Cassedy & Cassedy 
CREED ow dccnccccocsascotesesd+ F. B. Pratt 
Charkndale" feeahoena) vncbs-. oe beae W. Catre: 


obo 
Cleveland (Bolivar). ....Charles Sontt & E. H. Wooda 
Columbus (Lowndes) .-.- «e+.Thomas J. O'Neill 
Refe s to Co umbus Insurance & Banking Co 
Areenville’ (Washingtwn, Jaa M Caahin 
Groen wnod* (Leflore: : Pollard & Hamner 
Refer to the Rank of Lefiore 











(Fike) - 
nderd 


ale) x; mam & MoCante 
hownbeum Bldg. Refers to First National Bank 


and Citizens’ Bank. 
Mississippi City (tarrison)....... ainateaial T. V. Noland 
Natches* (Adams)..........-...---++ E. 
Ros da'e* (Bolivar). CHARLES SCOTT, et & SCOTT 


Meridian’ 


seers eeres 


hefer to Hanover Nationa! Bank, <~ York, and 


MISSOURI. 


ee a Nerman 
. Martin 


Cameron (Clinton) ..... sadeasqeseil & 

Carroiiton’ (Carroll) ......... Lvsier, Painter & Morris 
Carthage* (Jasper) ............-- Harrison & Harrison 
Caruthersville (Pemiscot)....... ones & Sellars 
Chillicothe’ (Livingston)........... J.M. Davis & Son 
Clinton’ (Henry)........-.-..--..--- amea Parke & Son 
Columbia’ (Boone) ......  .-..--- harles J. Wal*er 


Cc 
Refers 10 Buone County National Bank and Ex 
change National Bank. 
Dexte: (Stoddard) . nsing Staats 


La 
Kefers w the Citizen’s Bank of Dexter. 








| ; 
Marshal]* (Saline). ...........- ..-.--€ A. Enight 
Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. 
Marshfield" (W ebster)..............--.-<0+-- M. Selpbh 
Maysville* ( Wh vecocccsnsece Robt. A Hewitt Jr 
Mesphie" (Scotland) .... ...........Smith & Webber 
Refer to Citizens’ Bank. 
Mexico* (Andrain).......-.-.0«0.++---- Frank R. Jesse 
Moberly’ (Randolph). ....-.......... Forrest G. Ferrie 
Mon’ gomery (Montgomery)...........- Werren Leais 
Neoshe* (Newton)........ ..Geo. Hupbert 
Nevada’ (Vernon) ...........--+++--+---5- A. J. Smith 
et ) H. Daniel 
Platte City* (Plaite) ..N.P. Anderso: 
Poplar Biuft* (Butler) .Geo. Worthen, Jr 
Princeton’ (Mercer) .. ....Jd. B. Evane 
Rich Hill (Bates)............--.- «.- Geo. P. Huckeby 


St. Josep. (Bnehanan) 
RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to Firat National 
Fank, German-American Bank aud National 
Bank of St. Joseph. 


8T. LOUIS. 
FRED. L. TRAVIS, 807-811, Commonweslth Trust 
Biild ng. Commercial and Corporation Liw. 
Ke ers to Third Nat. Bank; T K. Balla d, 
Prest. Merchants’ Exchange; Moses C. W et- 





more; George W. Parser; Commonwealth 
gg Co. 

Booher & : Williame, Refer to the Commercial Bank 
Sedalia” (Poettis).........-......++--- gree & Lamm 
Slate,” (Saline)....................-. Send to Marshall 
Sprin, fi. ld* (Green) cbunieeswesonnin Jao. 8. Farrington 
ovewarteville (We Kalb) ........0.-.0.005 « bb. ‘ 
Stockton’ (Cedar)......... enddesencveves Ira E. Barber 
Stargeon ( eas, FF 
Sweet Springs (Saline) peevesecscocese Send to Marsual) 
Thayer (Uregon) ..............-0+-s0ne00+ S. M. Meeks 
frenvon” (Grundy)...........- eowesenbages W. EB. Clar« 

GEAROEIAD: «cn coc cnccccceccccesenns Stuart L. Pen 
Unionville’ (Putnam) ..Beveriy H. Bonfoe 
es ng (Johnson, Henry Washburn 

ok se aes J. 
bay nt aaper)...... ittich & Devore 
Windsor (Henry) $i0nse secccedecesences’ Allen & Hart 
Winona (Shanned) ...... ..++.-- eecces Ww 
MONTANA, 

Billings* (Yellowstene) ................James R. Goss 
Boulder (Jefferson) ..............-.--Thomas T Lyon 

* (Gallatin)........ cnbtbinevscnded J. L. Staate 
Butte’ (Silver Bow) ..........0----0- ---desse B. Root 
Choteau ‘(Teton)......... sidbncis susesncestl J.G. Bai 
Dilion* (Beaverhead).................-.W.8 Barbour 
a (Valley)..... retin! + ey Ker: 





-«-.dohn N Booth 
Hauilton(Ravalli).......0..c.c0c00es...Re A . O'Hara 








nelena’* (Lewis & CEEEND - reeves soe. conene vot 
general la 





y era Un & Trust Company and 
meriwan National Bank. Pe 
Kalle * (Flathead) .........------ Stevens 
+ wl to Conrad National Bank of cou 
Miles City (Custar)..........---.- soeee- Gov. W. 
mntorn ee ate}  -asoete Bank. 

Wiasoula* (Missoula)...........--- -eee- 308. M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs” (Meagher)..........P. Black 
NEBRASKA. 

Alneworth* Ee Beenet- +n ovwneears A. W. Scattergood 
Albion* (Boone)........----- ««+++-F rank D. Williams 

Refers to Alb.on National Bank. 
Auburn* (Newaha)...............d0hp Scott McCarty 
Aurora* (Hamilton).......-. «sees. JObn A. Whitmore 
to e 
Beatrice’ (Gage,.......-----+ Prout, Dorsey & Davis 
Refer to First National Bank. 
Benkelman* (Dundy).....-... wensececeees---3. 8, West 
(Franklin) ..........-+-----A. H. Byram 
Ce ak ER Peete 
Centra) } cose . Ez. 
Clarkson (Gol @X)...... Banh fe peer 
Oolumbnue* (Platte) ..c. 5.6 
Cozad (Dawson). Send to Lexington 
Crete (Satine). . M. H. Fleming 
David City" (Butler). -ee.--K. R. Dean 
peareee | (Dawson)... — ee 
Fair etierscn. ondbae PEER, A hy 7) 
Fairfield (Clay)......---.--- encvecseceees-L. B, Stines 
Falle City* ( ).neeaeeenees- James E. Ley da 
Fremont” (Dodge) ........-----+ ands L. Loomis 
* (Nance) ...........- aeeee. W. F. Critchfield 
Geneva’ (Fillmore)..... «cecescccesee-. ..d0hr Barsby 
(Sh: ae 8. H, Ladd 
Gothen Daw euscesccnsinw ««+- See Lexington 
Grafion ( imore) eweee-ceecesceess+-- Bend to Sutton 
Grand Hall) ...-----2-reooe ABB & a 
Saunders 


| arth (Perkins). 0s ecccocousenessouss 


Lexington (Dawson)..... 
E.. law practice. 
Linco'n (Lar caster 
HALL & MARLAY, 79-4 Burr Block. 
probate and commercial law; gener+] prac- 
tice ; depositions taken, Lov al attorneys for 
a G Dun & Co Refer to Firet National 


Bank 
CHAS 0.WHEDON. Refers to First National Bank, 
City Nat'l Bank and Security Investment Co. 





Liawood yy porn + oe cccdedécoedobess Send w dcpu) ler 
Ma lison’ (Madison). cengee chussecisu ae Campbell 
ease Willow)..... oasesenaeae W. Cole 
inden ry! covaceneeeasensnedosen . Godfrey 
a poee od penaepaceo: § 7 —- 
‘igh* (An De veccese eee ccccsveves 
Nalaon vuck uckolls) ...... ocvovccecosaseges H. W. Short 
abe ™ (Madison)............02-+.---Mapes & Hasen 
© th Platte’ (Lincoln)...........-+.+. J. 8. 


cet Las oy he enppgenrnmamnnann es Ae PF 
Octavia (Butler) ................--..-Send to Schuy 
Cume Douglas) 
A rvs -CHULER, gop dade war eng Na 
tienal and Merchants’ National Ban 


JOHN WILSON BATTIN. 


Gas Co. and M. E. smi Ay aoa 
geods, Omaha. 
O’Neill* — ——— 


Ord* (V: 
occ: cessoecsoses King & Bitwner 
Overton (Dawson) ..........---.-+..-...8ee Lexip 
ford, (Furnas) onaceeccesseessss-J. H, Sherwood 
preirn g gqasmmpeparmsses atone Cc. tow 
City, (Walaa) costcos poe ire Rolland 
Biung City (Butler).......... Send %0 Davia Vity 
Ruesers ( Bi Butler) Send to Schuyler 
-.J. H. Edmunds 


1 aa 


412 ol York 
tl wos 


+eeeeee 










} cee od ( ¥ é 

Sheiton (Bud (Buffalo)... a ~ ay +g 
south Omaha (Dougias)..--.cscesese+s--+-H, L Cohen 
%. Kdward (Boone) ............<..---.---3. BE. Wilson 


4. Paul* (Howard).........000-essseeee+-H Nunn 


SS Beeet 
INES . ...oavavends cconbendieniaas 4 ye f 
W. Beac 


racuse ( 
wacee toocsmesmsenmh ak OC. TTO® 
..C. M. Skiles 
Send to Sutton 
-.E. E ood 
E. Martins 
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Wisner (CUming)...cccccccsnsecsesees. -- +005 


5. Lant 
Vork* (York) ...060.00+ecccesseeeese-Harlan & Taylor 


NEVADA. 


Austin’ (Lander).........0.+sese--.Walter C. $* ~ 


Carson City” (OrmsdBYy)..cccccccccece sense 
Renu ( Washoe)...... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


An tover (Merrimack)... .....0......-.-Geo. W. Stone 


Bristol (Grafton).........00...-.0...Dearborn & 


Chase 
Gelebrook* (Co0e)... 2... ccccsecccseees T. F. Johnae 


Concord” (Morrimack)...................W. D. Hardy 
Exeter* ()tockingham)............. 


Fracklin {PRUE oc aconessveoes SEB. F. Clifford 
errimack) 






Fraakho Falls (M seecs+s--- Bend to Frankl: 
Gorram (Coos) ... om «eneee..-. A. G. Noyes 
Great Falls (Strafford)...... sheee to Some rawortb 
Keone* (Cheshire) .............+0-- Joseph Maicer 
Laconia*® (Belknap).......... <ose--JOwett & Piummer 
Lanvaster® (Cooa)......... WESadcebscces Fletche: Ladd 
Lebanon* (Grafton). .........s-0see0--- M. D. Cobleign 
Mauohester* ( Hillsboro) .. Burm Brown & Warce: 
Nashua* (Riieberes sn - William J. Mo 
Newport* (Sullivan).. pindocss 


Peterboro (Hillsboro) .. 
Portsmouth enentnat. Rmery, simes & Corey 


Roonester (Strafford) ..... «0+-+-- Sond te Somersworts 
Somersworth (eera@edli coc. be atte Wm. F. Russel 
Whitefield (Coos)...... cceccccccccncccce: C. & hte = 
Wolfboro :Carroll)... .. pemeornereeoweran = Abbott 


NEW JERSEY. 


Arlington (Hudaon)....... ««««---S8end to Jersey City 
Asbury Park (Monmouth). nono ANESLEY B. STOUT 
State and Federal practice. 
Atlantic (ity* (Atlantic) 
HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atiantic City. 
Bayonne (Hudson) ..............Foberson & Demarest 
videre’ (Warren)........0........-Jubr H Daulke 
Bord «stown (Burlington).............-+-+. P. 8. Scovel 
Bound Brook (Somerset) ..........Robert K. La Monte 
Bridgeton’ re 96, a aameam A Donnelly 
Camden’ ‘Camden 
ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 
ractice, and ciallaw. In 
orma ion furnished relative New Jersey cor 
poration laws. Correspondence invited. Acts 
as resident agevt for foreign corporations. Re 
fers to Nat'l State Bauk or Security Trust Co 


Cape May ("ty" ‘Cape May)......dae M. &.H owen 
East Orange (Eesex) ...... 


coigeds Send to Orange 
Elizabeth (Union)......... "TaiGHano F. wanes 
109 Nroad street. 


Flemington’ (Hunterdon).............. Paul A. 


Freehold: (Monmouth) .... .. ACTON C. HARTSHORWE 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold oe Co. 















Hackensack* Reramn). sevececescesss---O. W. Bordar 
Hackettstown (Warren). waes-eeeeH. W. Hunt 
Harrison ( ° Send to Jaraey City 
Schone ed M «reuse 
JSerecy City" (Hudson).. ---Potts & Higgins 
Lambertville (Hunterdon Walter #. Haynarnt 
Long Branch (Monmouth). -+-e. Thomas P, Fay 


neelor at Law. 
Macasquan (Monmonth)............. Parker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth) ..............-Send to Fiechoid 
Moorestown ( Burlington)....... ......6. M. H'LLMAN 
Morristown* (Morris).......++0-. -...-Chas. F. Axtell 
Mount Holly’ ‘Burlington).... .......G. M. HILL MAN 

Gaskill Bidg. General tice. Collections re. 

ceive my prompt attention. Acts as resi- 

dent agent for non-resident corporations. Kefers 
te Mount Holly National Bank. 
Newark* (Easex) 

GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 Market st. General 
rectice in all courts. Colleotiin de department. 
eferences on request. 

Now Branswick" (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 

Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 


ple’s National 
Ocean City (Cape May) -----Albert A. Howel! 
Orange evox ebases Wiliam Adzat Lord 
Palmyra (Burlington «----- John G. Horne 






io ( pcos 2 GE m. W Sener 
Paterson” (Passaic). -Simonton & Mickel 
Phillipsburg (Warren).............- Irwin W_ Sebultz 


Pletaseld ( BIG) ccncun cececcscestecsece  B. Sram 

Princeton (Mercer) ....-.---scccsesecee-F. A. Donuis 
Ra way (Union) .....-.ece0- -..---«+-- Leslie Lupton 
Red Bank (Monmouth)......John s Applegate & Son 
Riverton (Burlingtom).....c0.00 secees Horne: 
Rotherford (Bergen)............ --.- James W. Miller 
Salem* (Salem) .....-...- essecececes Charles Mec m 
Somerville (Somerset) .......--.-..- James L. Grigg» 

Refera to Frrat National Bank of Somervi 
South Orange (Easex)......-..........8end to Orange 





Wayne* (Wayne).. ......cccccess-.----F.M. Northrop 
West Point* (Cuming)....0«...+.+«.-..Uriah Brupner 


cocce concccccesece WE -Wobewn 
Virginia City” (SUOTV). ..c0ccoceen--s00-G00. D. Pyne 


stlinteded to Somerswerth 


io a ied 


Sanaa (Kroome) 
Refers to People's Bank 
Bank and Binghamton Glass Co 


Sedcedves Scott Sloane 


Hadsen* Columbia, 
Islip (“uff Ik).... 


Newt vernon (W estonesver) 
ew Mathatie (Westchester)... John F Lambden 


usw YORK* (New York) 





Treeton* ; --. Scott ~cammell 
West Orange (Essex).... -sereee. Sond to Urange 
Woodbridge (Middlesex)... to New Hrunawie? 
Woedhnry (Gl gemter) ...... .A. H. SWACKHAMER 
Master in Chancery and Su Court Examiner. 
Collections and law. Refers to Firet 
National Bank. 





NEW MEXICO. 


Refers to Fredonia National Rank, Fredonia, 


er Ban 
Waddington (St Lawrence). 
Cacemaeiaue’ (Ontario) ...........+--- Henry M. Field 
Refers to MeKechnis & Co., bankers. 
— Madieon)...........- 
} .rthage 7 — cceees cecces +seees 
Cataxkill- ( 





Hammond (St. Lawrence). ... 

Herkimer* (Herkimer) ........ 
Kef rato First National Bank 
Tleuvelten «St, Lawrence) 


A general \aw practice in State and Federal courts. 





BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 


POWELL & CADY (Omar Powell. Daniel i-Gadey, 0 
Broad 


way, N. 4 and 678t James Pl Brook 


: ‘ w ay were 9. Hamil 
Fire Ins. Co. N.Y sa) | See 
M.D. N.Y. City ; 
kiyo, N.Y.; Waterbury tt “ a) le 
tc, Special ation attention to to a cases in State 
sod (See advt.) 


D sus adecoeceesce 
Le meme NY iccéencscsouanabe 
a oes) 





Sanabapeccceail W. W FARLEY 
Pugs Savings 


J 
-easeseeee, M. Wi Ps 
Frank T. Been Waterloo” (Seneca) .. hes. E ke, Jr 
.-.--+ Jesse W Olnsy D RB 
Hofers io Catekiill ‘National Bank. 
Chariette(Monroe) ........... 





Re ‘ A 
eorge W. sa Jr bore Electre Co. A. 








BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 

Alamogordo (Oter0).........+..-----« BYRON SNERRY POWELL & CADY. 67 St. James Place. 
vay ue’ (Bernalillo)... ...... Thos. N. Wilkineo: | Niagara Falls (N seeeeeenses+Cohm & Chormann 
‘layton* (Union).......... ocean *o E. Smith | North Tonawanda (Niagara).........-.. William Lane 
Kast Las Vegas (San Miguel)........... W. B. Bunker | “vack (Rockland)......... ««+-«-. William E. Gowdey 
Fo'som (Union)............ ........-.§end to Clayt | Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence) - James F. Akin 
y (San Miguel)........... Andreus A. Jones Attorney ter R G. Dan & Co. ‘Refers to National 

e” (Santa Fe)..... ieee W. Knaebe' Bank of Oguensburg. 

Silver City* (Grant)......... ..0.....«- ppe! | Clean (Cattaraugus)... --- Clifford L. Bears 
a Titineh dies andoanindl eanee W. A. Winter: | Oneida (Madison). Charles Shamway 

Oneonta (Ut-egou) . . F. 
Ons ego* (‘'ewego) .W. G. Kobinson 
Pea a)... eres , de 
a »kili (Weatehester).......... athan P. hnel) 
wow TORE a bal (Vases. this réceebnwan abd — —— Butler 
tat ebar lintom)............-.+--€ Signor 
Adams (Jef ereon). . - Fred. B Waite Potsdsm em (St. Lawrence) Jin wk tohine : Sine. & Murphy 

Albany’ (Albany)...... "Buc hanan, ‘Lawyer & Whalen efers 10 Citizens’ National Bank of Potedam. 
Se enety)------ -.--- Walter 1. Hover Pongh krepaie” (Dutchess)......... Matin Aeermance 
Sonetes Sor et eceries - R. Laird | Pulaski (Oswegy)....:....... . ~---S. C, Huntington 
0 ee 


Renaselaer (Kensselaer).............C. Waterbury, Jr 
Rensselear mie (St. Lawrence)..... See Ogdensburg 

bnebeck (Duteness)............. Martin Heermance 
River he ad* (Sait) PREIS BO 








Brier Hill (St. Lawrence) ...... -See Ogdensburg renville M. — 
br eokpurtiMonrue) -..............- ~ Bend to hax Deate: Pet! hee ow (Sararoga) ........... W. P. Butler 
Brocton (Chautanqna). . -Jobn L. Cam 


Sengerties (Ulst-r) ............---M. Francis Kenney 
Schenectady* (Schenectad 






Brook! (Ki See N York Ci . ¢ sae. sevccce- Cc. B. Mayhao 
Boden (hee ugs) ew York City. s Palle ( -_ rcowelbeaeane CharlenC. Jobs 
MARTIN CLARK. Erie Co. Savings Bank Bld Spencerport (Monroe)....... tai 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Cu Third <etiums) Syracuse* (Onendaga).. ....... Edward D. Chapman 
lank and Marine National Bank, buffalo. 93x.910 University Pla e. 
Cambridge (Washingwn).. : _fliot B. Nort yenemaeee Semeaprrss> pasndedaed pian og nora 
Camden (Onewda Co.)....... Johanson. Coville & Meare es —— ew on Honnas 
Cangjonarie (Monixomery) ...C. W. & J, C. WHEELEP reteas Grae ite). en eel OSes K & Kernaz 
aa practice. Refer to Nationa! Virgil ( ortland)............. Send to Cortland 


Warrensburgh (Warren) wees. LG. Aldricd 
Waterford (Saratoga) 


efterson) 
Whitehall (Washington) .... 


---+--Semd to Rochester White Plains* ove hhester)....... Wileom Brown, Jr 





Whitestone (Queens)........... - Jno. R. Townsend 
Chatham (Columbia) ...............-- +--+. EB. Barrett 
Refers to State Bank, Chatham, N.Y. Yonkers (Wenckesterh esececeoes Wm. C. Kellogg 
Cohoes :Albany).............-.--...-.James H. Berns 
> ee SS 
mi ~~ Ar e 
= (Steuben)... -.F. A. Willian NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ca * (Cortland)... Doug! & Miller 
Daneville (Livingsto>).......... ......... . G. Foss | aghhore (Randolph 
Dekalb St. Lawrence) ............. See Ogdensburg | asheville (Buncombe)... 
Duvkirs Chautangus) ......... Warver & farnham Refers to 
Ede ardaville St. Lawrence)..... ....8ee Ogdensburg & Trust o., 
Kemtra (Chowung) .. .....-.-.-- Rovert +. Turner | Carcnage* (Moore)..........--- a tet W.tA 
Pairp rt (Wonrve).............---4. Sena to Rocheatr | Cha-lortes ( j ie fuer W. BARRIS 
Fiusbing (Queens) ................ Send to W bitestone Refers to “ommerc’al National 
Fonda* (Mon gowery) --........-- er W. sitrer'y National Bank. 
Fort Plain (Movtgomery)........ Send to Canajobarie | Concord (Cabarrus) Adama, Armfield Jerome & Maness 
Fulton (Mawego)........---..-. Frederick G. Reter to Concord National Rauk, National Kank 
Futtouville (Montgomery ) of High Puint, B. C , Bank of Union, Me Monroe, N.C. 
Geneva ((nteriv).......-..----.6- am (Durham ® & Reade 
Glees Falls (Warren)...--.------. Reler to. First National Bank’ Fidelity Bank, 
Glovers: ille Fulun) --....-.----++«. Savings Bank and Morehead Kanking Co. 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) 


Elizabeth City* (Pasquotank) E. F. Lamb 
Fayetteville’ (Cumberland)...... ag OW, _Bidgood 
Yaatonia (Gaston) .........------ -- . Lewie 


+ ....8Ca §, TAYLO 
dere Sen Ogdensburg | O*easbaro” (Guilford)... SCALES TAYLON & SCALES 


4 for Southern Loan Co., South- 
Homer (Usrtlamd) -..---. enw es Send to Cortiavd ern -Mutual las. Ge, Undorwetiees Insurance 
Honeove Fa is (Monroe)...........- Send to Roch+ ster Co. of Greenabore, Home Ina, Co. of Greeusboro, 
Hernellavilie (S:eube.)............. Chas. Conde man 


. -G ’ City Ate 4 
Ref re to South Side Bank, Bayshore N. Y Gree ville (PIG) ..-+c.ccee---- poe 
Coun: EDEENERD) ..-------0--20-00- Jamer L. Baker | High Polat (Gu Beied) _so.2sacs--s20-1.W Needham 
Jamestown (Chautangua) ...... .. Fowle: & Weeks + Ashe). ........ theuundtctdcucdn 
omega National Bank. Lexingt - (Vavid-on)...... " Ww 
Johnstow n* (Ful le (Robeson) ...... Lge EOWARD LEE 
YER. Refers to Bradstreet’ e » Ten com- 
FAYETTE E. wove ers ‘3 and ine - ; tr 1 
Keeseville a ameates badeadacteccscasshuanee N. T. Hew'tt and acting as revident agen non 
Kingueen” (Uleter)............ NEWCOMB & METZGEK Hahdies cont thon ity. oy nen 


a insurance and ae law, apecial- Menten tee. = 5 
Collections promptly made. is, RED CEO) 0 2 0 ww noe, wenn enone 
Lisben Center (St Lawrence) ....... See Ogdensburg Te fers to Fant of Maxton, N.C., and Bank of 
—  nnnamr usps Fs Ye Fey Ae Memsed? {tt} -.ccass--oe+--on--- Mebane Bi, Bodwine 
~ Mt. Airy ~y i Ee 
ew ecanp obese spn: hil 
(Wake) .... .....----- . B.A WS, ir 
Bus Fayerevilie st. A fr a 
Bank. attorney = = Kaitway 
Morristown (St Lawrence) Refers alao to Citizens National Kao 


| hen yf  gaaeacaeanee Cameron Morrison 


boro* ( ainnh aananecoesd 4. S. Berm 
Fu'herfordton™ ( Gabteecacens T. B. Justree 


Sanford ( Moore)..........-.-.--- etonsedie a McNeill 
Refers to 


EE 
AB mt tee eeccncccnccesesccces 

Liane ococasuns canaseceastt sae 
Whi-oriles (Golub) cco... 3B, Rohuik 
Willtiameton ( ay SO eave H_W. stob* 
Wilmington* (New H --«e«e-+--P. B, Manan 
Winstos Salem (Forsyth). lenn, Manley & H.. dre 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Balfour (McHenry Co.).......Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 
Bathgate (Pembina). ..... puhoincesceevi Burke & Vick 


BISM 4 RCK (Burleigh)............. A, T. PATTc& RSON 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Bott neau (Bottineau) ................. Send to Towner 


Cando* (Tow ner)...... .... ......... Frauk D. Davis 
*efers to Towner County Bank of Cando. 


Courtevay (3 uteaman) ....... canes. A. Coffey 
Reters to the First National Bank. 

Devil's Lake* n+ iusteuews Henry G Middaugh 

Dickineun* (Siark) . -- Jam 8 G.! ampue | 


Ellendsie* (lickey). A. D, Flemington 

Enderlin (Ransom) .. ‘A. W. L. +am iton 
Refers to Suite Rank of ee and Ranevm Co. 
State Kank of a 





. ” (G»a) .. Newman, Spaldin & Stambaugh 
G * (Walsb). Ph. Ips & Phelps 
Kefer to Grafton National Bank. 


Grand Forks’ (Grand Forks) . IORWERTH C. DAVIES 
First National Bank Bdg. R fers to Hon. I M. 
Co brane, judge of the supreme court of No. th 
Dakota. 
Harvey (Wella)....... ‘atthe pageoecbe Send to Balfour 
Hillaboro* (Trail) ............2.-..-00se00- J. F. Selby 
— (Grand Forks) 
Thom 6 H. Pugh Refers to National Bank of 
more and Els Vailey Pank 
Samuei J. Radcliffe, Refers to Kik Valley Benk. 
La Moure* (La ery obdee epee R. WS. Black well 
Reiers to al) La Mou:e County ba: k» and James 
River National Bauk of Jamestown, N. V. 
Lansford, (Bottineau)......  .........+.. uy L. Seott 
Kefera to First State Bank of Lansford and First 
atiunal Bank, Butiineau, N. D. 


err 


Rugby (Pi 
Stecle* (Kidder)..... 2 e6ce 
Towner* (McHeury)................-- 


Valley City* (Barnes)... - Young & Wright 
Refer to 





to American National Bank 
Velva (MoHemry).......... s0e.-+ «ans 3, E. BURKE 
8 to any bank or business house in city of 
or Enderlin, N. LD. 
Wahpeton® (Richland)... ................ W E Purrell 
wil port’ Ewmons)........... H. A. Armetrong 
Williston (Williams) ................ Send vw Minot 
Willow City (Bottinean).............. Send to Towner 
OHIO. 
Akron* (Summit) --_ _ .......... --aeeee H. F. CASTLE 
Refers to Akron Savings Bank. 






eeeeeeeeee 
eee meee wn eewene 


eee ee ree eenene 
re eee 


aseee 


CINNATI* (H wnilton) 

JOHN C. ROGERS, No. 503 Johnston Bldg. Lon, 
Distance’ Phone Main 4-42 References Brat 
stfeet's Mercantile Agency. Du»’s Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincienati bank. 

Circlevilie (Pickaway) 
CLEVELAND a gy 

P. HENRY SMYTH. it Saperir street. Refers to 

Commercial Natioval Ba. 


Olvde ‘Sandusky)......... -........- & TDeway 
Columbus ‘Fraakita) -..-Dyer, Wilttame & ‘Stout 
Cotumovus Putnam) 
— (Ashtabula). 
Corning | woervs wishes 
(Miami)...... 





E vria* (Lorain)..........-+.-- ipabdbvceses Lee 
indlay* (Hanoock)...........00+ soeees L. A. Carabin 
(Benoa) . .... 22. cnnens ceceees J 
Fremont’ (Sandusky)........ «ooeee Seager & Gossard 
Galion (Craw Coulter & 





Tackson* (Jackson) ................s0«++.B. O. 
Jefferson* ( Ashtabula)............--..+- T. E. Hawles 
Kent (Portage) .........<-<--.00-+-- Send to Ravenna 
Kenton’ ( vuinenwosadvoouss Johnson & Johnson 
Lancaster” (Fairfield)...... ......-.--- Cc. M. 
Lebanon* (Warren) .........00.--000+- R. J. Shawhar 
Leetonia ‘Columbiana)............-.- John B. Morgar 
Leipsic (Putmam)..............- J. H. Leob 


Lima‘ (Allen) 
Lisbon 





* (Cok mbiana) 
ee ne --- 
Malta (Morgan)............... Send to McConnelavil'e 
Mansfield* (Richland................ 


Newark 


(Licking) 
L. H Uxmpbell. Refersto C W. 





Gran- 


ville, Ubio; Postmaster Ickes, Newark, Uhio. 


HUNTER & HUNTER. 


Refer to the Franklin 


Bavk avd First National Bank of Newark. 








the Thud National Exchange 
(Brown) 





--B. £. 


Refers to the Citizers’ Banking & ‘Trost 


ialties Full Ut lipped onl d 

8 t ully equ ection t 
ree Refer to the Dime Savings Bauk Uo., 
aud the Central Savings Bank Co. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Arapahoe (Custer) 





eee ene Cee ee nnoee 


L Helcombe 


Reters to F FP Sickenes cabal th J Shive 
Suave ceeorens Carter ‘I 
Chandler’ 


Sema ee eeee ene enenene 





bart* (Kiowa) 
woneee * DAVIDSON. 


Refers to City Nattona) 
Ki hae fisher).......--c00+- 4.M. Graham 
ps ay (Ue Tiananmen .- reo a Bros. & «+ 0. 
Medford (Grant) ..........+-0-0000++ 3 P henson 
MM ibell ( ;  aaweecasceseececees W. BH. Matthews 

tain , (Washita)........ ooseigs 

Now kirk* (Kay).........++ -» wesssdine . William k 
Vorman* (Cleveland) ......- . Fisher & Hennessey 


Oklahoma City" (Oklahoma)..DOULGAS & MYFRS 
Land Office Building. Practice m Federal. State 
and S preme Courts Commercial Law, Cerpora- 
tion La, Organization and S.atu ory Complian:e, 
Probate and Keal Estaie Law. Ste <pespers apd 
Noteures References, Stete N tional Bepk Amer- 
jean Brick »ud Tile Co., Oklahoma Ui ) ; General 
Eleciris Co., ™hew y, N.Y; ‘searfl & 
O Connor. Dallas, Te> as. 


SHARTEL, KE*TON & WELLS, re’er to State 
og ational bank and Uklahoma "Trust & Bavk- 
ng Co. 


WHOS)... --enssee ooo -Edward L. Lemert 

‘nlobie) wen ee cesonerececoose 06 og &, Harris 

Ponce Lensibbatennouna ceceee Barnum 

ig Sig ag weeer cose & West 
pier. (Pottawatomie) 


CROSSAN & CRANE. Rooma 1-2, Otaboma Bank 
building. Refer to Oklahoma National Bank. 

ceonee A. SALISBURY. Kefers to First gel 
Bank of Shawnee and Farmers’ Kank 
Tecumagh. Corporation law a specialty. 

R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First National Bank. 
Stillwater’ (Payne 
Wankomia ‘a 
Weatherford (Custer) . 

Reters to t National Bank. 


. Cardwell & Jones 


OREGON. 


Astoria* (Ciataop)........ epee, 1 4 A. R, Karaga 
Corvallis (Henten)......... .....-.- @.S.WO DCOCK 
Eugene Lane) to First National Bank of Corvallis. on 
Hillsboro* W (Wastington).-.- thes. & E. B. T 
McMinnville* (Yam Rhodes & 


ad to (a a ie Pi 
a (Multnomah)........-..-+.++-- gr tated 
mM (Marion) ...... aseeeceees . 
tbe Dalles* (Wasco) ....... eocda is Wilson 
Toledo a sepepageoene aedestaber E. Hawkins 
Union* (Union) ........ eonsecenoeases eceee-L. J. Davis 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Dccomsorwennes Send to Tvrome 

aiiceipye Heaps i — Send to Beaver 










WEFF & GEESEY. Refers to Central Pennsylvania 
Aw (Montgomery)...... -»+---Send to Norristown 
Ambridge Cg al Ccccccceccceose —S Beaver 


s 
He 
si 


E 


fi 


i 





bd 
Pe 
z 
z 


rf 
Pe 
by 


i 


i 





ee 


sens o«+eeeee+Horman Rerg. Jr. 
Alexander 


secesceeennesW. A 


Danville” (Montour)........-.--222..Wm. Kase Weat 
Doylestown* (Bucks).............. «+. Jobn D James 
Duneansville (Blair) sore sreonenageare to Tyrone 


Ww. 3 MIRKPA Rice Ex-Attorney-General. 8. W 
"Cor. Centre Square. 


Emporiam* (Cameron)..........Johneon & MoN 
Erie’ (Erie)...... ...... A. OA 
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Freedom (Beaver) .....ccccccccccs-oes- Send to Beaver 
Ge.wysvurg’ (Adams) Ww. U, Sheel: 
Greensbarg* (Wesetmoreland)...FRANK 8. HARGRAVE 
Greenville (Mercer)...... enaweesccece H. L. Keob 


Harrisburg” (Vaapbin) 
W. JUSTIN CA Room 2, Kelker Refer: 
wo Hariabang bras Co. and st. Me. Noe 
Hatboro (Montgomery)....... ....8end to Norristown 
Hazeiton ( Lazerne)...........- esess-- John & Kelle 
}pelbew tea = aR «+«.Robert W Smith 


A. T. Searle 
F. T. Schaffner 








Hantingdon’ (Huntingdon te Tyrone 
Jenkintown (Montgomery) Samuel H High 
Johnstown (Cambna)..... race R. Rose 


Lancaster* ( Lancaster) 


A. 8. HERSHEY, 47Grantet. My individual atten- 
thon given to collections. Refers to Northern 
National Bank, Conestegs National Bank and 
People's National Bank. 

Lanedale (Montgomery)...... .... a — yy 
Latrobe* (Westmoreland) as 
b * (Levanon)....<.. 
Lewisbarg (Union)...... ....M. Edward Shaaghness, 
Lewistown’ (Mifflin) .......c0..<0s How 

Lock Haven* (Clinton) .....ccccs .o0.--- 
Mahanoy City (Schuylkill) P. Swank 
Martinabarg (Blair) ..... ececeee coees- Bond to Tyrone 
Maach Chunk* (Carbon)............... Craig & Louse 


Meeeepers (ANegReNGIocexqnescccceeEheO, E. Finley 


Mead ville’ nee npeneaER. Dong’ ass 
Media’ Cea ececess anes Watts Merour 












Mercer* (Mercer).......... Secceccees sees n W. Bel) 
Mitinborg Union) eentsoecece ««+«++Horace P. Glover 
Mitton (Northumberland)............ ——_ M. Reber 
Monaca (Beaver) .. Se Send to Beaver 
Monongahela City (Washington) -o«. W. Parke Warne 
Mount Carmel! (Northumberland) 

PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 

Banting Co. 

Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Nantionke (Laserne) ...... .ccc.---eeeee- Robine 
Natalie (North»»-berland).... .Send to Mount Carmel 
New Srignion (Beaver)...... e6dcccece Scand to Braver 
New Castle* (La pencainy SREOOSY & DICKEY 

Rafer to ‘he Piret ational Rant, Nations! Kank 


of Lawrence County and and Citizens’ ‘Nat | Bank. 


Nornstown" (Montgomery)...........Samue!l H. High 
Oil City ‘Venango)...... © cceceees eoesess- Ash & Specr 


Send to Tyrone 
Penus)lvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 
PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 
CARR, LEVIN & SMYTH, Provident . Commer- 
and law 


Robina, Parke, i 
B Aliwan & co” ja: Provident 
Life & Tro» «; Fourtn Street National 
Bent; John & on Dobson; Pit borg Plate 
Glass Co; H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; Ha:- 
risen Bris & Co, Ino 
S. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Building. 
comm reallas and collections Keterenees: 
Philadetph a office Councectiont Mutual Life 
Tneurenee Co. of Ha tford, Conn ; Un.on 8 ore 
ty & Gua ants Co,Kranse Toghan *. Heis- 
ter end Philade phia ottice Amer Preser- 
vers Co. 
A. nesren Basten 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Bldg. ictions and nartveney Wigatl 5 
practice “Collections anu inavivenc 
‘ere to The Continental Title 
JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1116 a eel 
Bldg, 2) South Twelfth General 


tions, spec 
Howstt & & Mg 
st.: Fry, G “re br 
ket at.; rhe Be Baraner (0.8 a 3d 
Race streetea Derr Haney Co 
WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 428 ran 
Established 1249 Prompt attention 
claime of all kinda in Phi jaand 
out the Unired States and N 
Pablic. Refer to ee yp oe Trust & 
National Bank. 


Street 
ven to 


Deposit Co. and ~onpene 
Distance ‘Phone. 
he & (Contre) .......ccc-eeee Geo. W. Zeigier 
fere to the First National Bank 
Phoenixville (Vhester)............++ -H. H. yo 
Refers to Farmers & Meichantes’ National Ban 


of Phoenixviile. 


PITTSBU RG: (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
ovllections Nutary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 

Pittston (Luserne) 







-o++---¥. C. Mosier 
Port Matilda (Center) ..... -.. Sen: to lyrone 
Pottstown (Moutgomery).. «-Georve L. Eyolt 
Pocwviliey wunuy killy...... bsSaevecces a.W 


ere te any 


bang at this place. 








*s"fotare to P (Jefferson -Jdacod L. ae 
bunxautawney ‘National and First 





Renmin herks. ibabaaecec 
Renovo (Clinton). ........ 
noldaville (Jefterson) . . 

Kari Spring Lycoming) .......-.-.Send to Tyrone 
ng ing ( yo ng) . sonsceeceos : 
Rochester (Bonver) — - - nen nn nn eee Send to Beav r 
Royersford (Moutgomery) ... .... Send to Norristown 
eh wenkeville (Montgomery). .... Send ta Norriatawn 
Scranton” (Lackawaona)...... ...... J. W. MoVonald 


Soamokin (No: thamberlaud) 





Sunbary* (Northumberland)........J. x Mio Williams 
eS’ menanna)........... John D Miler 
to the First and City National Banks. 

Tamaqua ey kill) .. .«eeee-d. Lineweaver 
Tioga ( re if PETS EE ¥F. B. Sm th 
Tionesta* ( BD. nccccccccccccecesssastels Eee 

Titueville (Crawford) ............... nel Grambine 
Trappe (Montgomery) .... ....... Send to Norristown 
beer j (Sebuaylkill) .......... ROBERT S. BASHORE 

Weat Main street. 

sar (Bradford) ........c00++scc00s Charlea L. Fellows 
Tyrone ( Blair) ....... <<... .-.seneee G. Lloyd Owens 
‘'alentown: Peacocccasosscoses hk seu son 
Warren* (Warren)...... & Peterson 
Warriors’ Mark (Funtington)......... Send to Tyrone 


Washington* (Washingten) 


.Jobn N. Patterson 


Refers to Natioual Bank of Claysviile. 


Watsontewn ( Northombertand) ...... 
West Briegewater (Beaver)........... 


Wellsboro (Tioga) ................0- 
Wilkesbarre® ; iuserne).......... 
Williameburg (Diair) ........... 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
campos & MUNSON. A 
National Bank. Weet B 


«-» Felix Ansart 
--«e+- Sond tw Lyrune 


Lycowing 


National Bank 


Institution of Wiiliamaport, Williams. 
por Peawon Railways, Williamsport Water 
 ¢ — vania hg ayy Name The H. B. 


Claflin Co. and RB. G. Dun 
York* (York) 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 10 Weat Market st. .c 
Bren 


nem +n, N. San 


: born Ross.) G- 
ties, Contested timgation and 
A.J. Brenneman Mer. Collection 


law: 


Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa- 
JOHN F. KELL. Refers to Firet National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


N ad an banaue ceqncneccocecoatod mma C. 4 

ve +” (Newport) ........... e n e 

Pawt .cket (Providence) ... --ee C.d. Farnawortb 

Prov dence* (Providence) ........... HEWRY E. TIEPKE 

48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Lndusirial 
Trust Co. 
Warren (Bristol)........«0«..<.-++<+- Charles B. Mason 
Weatariy (Washington) .. HER® ERT W. RATHBUN 
Re’ers to National Niantic Lank. 
Woonsocket (Providence) ............ William G. Rich 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Barawelh (Bars val enseaee .G. W. Groft 
(Barnwell) Bel! nger, Townsend & Greene 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bark 

Beaxfort’ —, ececsceccccoesoocsso W. I. Verdier 

Care (Kershaw) ....... .... L. A. Wittkowsky 

Refers to Rank of Camden ani Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Kank. 

CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 

Chestor* (Chester) .............---«- Aashbel G. Brice 

Colom bia* (Richiand)............ A''GU-TUS M. DEAL 

Refers to Carolina National Bank and Bank of 
Columbia. 

Gq (Cherokee) . ...... 000+ -.eceene «e+-d.C 

G wenville’ (Greenville) ............... Taaac M. Bryan 

Newherry* (Newherrv). ............ Sease & Nomivick 

Orangeburg’ re pencnwenehine wh me; & Berry 

Rock Hill (York) . on & Wilson 


Refer to National 


Uason™ (Union) 


‘nioa Bank of ‘eookt Hill, 
(Spartanberg)........ Bomar & Sim 


Aberdeen* (Brown).............cccesss« E. A 

Alexandria Mi itaneoa) «-«eP. A. Zollmar 
Ba :wor* « Walworth)... ...........<.0.... R trees 
Bonestee!l ( tregorv) ................«-- Geo. A. Jeflera 


Ret.rs to Seourity State Bank of 





Canton* be ergy ie) 
Cramberiain* (Brule) 


o Hamitton) Smith 
Gia nave (Moagomery)-o-sn th. ct 
Col wabia* ( prere ee ea aias & 








ie Polley 
H tron” (Beadle) eoehivs wasenens Pech oe it ..L. C. Kemp 
wdison 


oO denaeseeeoccocceos:= 

Pier: ». ssapee ater c. C rHaY 
Rapid TI scecdumsinasiad A. KE. Gardne 
Redfield (Spink) 


& Clark. Refer to Mero>anta’ 

Peak of Resifie’d State Bank of Dolan's 
Jawes Kiver k. 

Wm [nsenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield an 
Redtield National Bank. 


SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 


BAILEY & Le say Attorneys for Sioux Falla 
Nat'l Bank, R. G. Dan & Co., [linoia Ventral 
Railroad Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co. 


BATES & , At fo- Minnehah® 
Nati nal Bank of S oux F alta: Inter: ational 
Co. of America; Nor hwest Thresh- 
er Cv. a d Norihwestera Telephone Co. of 
Minn appolis. 
bho me ng General law practice. 
Reference: Siour vy Ee .e 
eats oem an rous atten 
pas Gad ts my care. 
ssaen w. sonevan. General practice except 
collections. nm or defense of 
Sheumehanens e « specialty. Best of reference 
every where on request. 


Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............. Elliott & Stilwell 


Vermillion* Medthe eageresacee --JARED RUNYAN 
Watertown" «nee-«e0eee-d0bR Nicolson 
Wester’ 
FRANK RS. References: Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Webster, and Ab rdeen Na- 
thoval Bank, ‘aberdeen ; Hea. J, H. 
Cireu t Judge. 


LB: 


bf wed! yr mes J.J. 
Yankton* (Yankton)..............-...B. E. McoDowel 








TENNESSEE. 
Allentown aacnesssseess- Bond to 
Briatol* alr Curtin & 
Brownsville’ Riceuienn: ana ¢. zB 
Aoateovilie rile itekmaa) noone’ 3 Ce 


NFORD 
‘armors & Merchants Bank. 


Cu uoeriand ee n--e E. 8. Morrisoa 


) eeccceceeee eocces 


COCO ee Cee eee e eee seeeee 


Lenoir (London) ..........- +---..Send to Loudon 
ae E. Cassaday 


L. & E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 





to the Bank of Watertown. 


\.neceeess- eeceeed F. Shannen 
2. nthe. anes Ulwe W. Anderton 
to Bank of Winchester and B'k of Decherd 
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Abilene* (1 aylor).......... 
Alvarado (Johnson) 
Alvin (Brazoria) ...... 
z Bglwton | Brazoria) 
4 
d 








weeeeee 


Beauniont ‘Jefferson Co.).............. WwW. M. CROOK 
Attorney and Counselor at law. Rooma 1 13.15 & 7 
Blanchetie Katate Rilg. Practice in all State and 
Felera: ( ourts. Commercial law. Refers to Beau- 
mcnt National Bank. 


Belton* (Betl).................... Arthur M. Monteith 
Bowie (Montague) ...................-- Speer & Speer 
Brady* (Mov‘nlloch)................... F. M. Newman 
era tv Commercial Bank of Brady. 
Btasoria (Brazoria) ............L.J. & W. D. Wilson 
Brenham (Ww ashington) wioFespenconessuacee B. Bryan 
Brenmond (Rubertson)............ Mooreksad & Smith 
Roter to Brenmond Bank. 
wom!” (Brown) ...........- Goodwin & Grinnon 








Brown 
Daddo Mille (Hant)..... -Send to Commerce 


eron* (Milam).... ..T. 8. Henderson 





( 

« : 

Campbel) (Hunt) ........ .-- Send to Commerce 

Celeste (Hunt) .................... Send tu ‘ ‘ommerce 

Cleburne* (Jobnson)............... ...... Otis Trulove 

Coleman* (Coleman)................ Randolph & Webb 

DOING. ois sins edn 6a snes ccsdar J. R. CAMPBELL 
Reters to Bank of Collinsville. 

Columbia ( Brazoria) ................ 2... R. B. Loggins 

Golambus (Colorado).............. George McCormick 

Dowmerce (Hunt)..............00-ee00e- G. 0. GREEN 


Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this place. 





Corsicana* (Navarro)................- W. J. WEAVER. 













Special attention to segestions, corporation, rea) 
state and commervial law 

Crowley (Tarrant)............... .-.. Bend to Cleburne 
Cumly (Hopkins)......... jmeaccibad Send to Commerce 
Dal se* (Maliag).............-2eesece-e Hill : Dabney 
Decatur’ (Wise) Sp 
Denison (Grayson). ouch. Bee “standifer 
Denton’ (Denton) .... 





.Alvin ©. Owsley 
° & Brelsford 


.Seott 
Edna (Jackson) ..... Dobbs & Mc 
(Kanfman)..... Send to Terrell, Tex 

E! Paso’ (E) Paso)................. Jno. L. Dyer, Jr 
Farmersville (Collin; sabesncndendin Send to McKinney 
¥F (Kanfmanr)............... Bend te Terre!) Tex, 
Fort Worth* (Tarrant) Sdépwccseue George Q. McGown 

* (Cooke)............... Vevin @ Harr 
Galveston* (Ga. veston). saceccsseeNewton J. Skinner 


Gatesville’ (Voryell).....................3. E. Walker 
Gonzales (Gonzales) ...............Harwood & Walsh 
Send to Cleburne 





Greenville* (Hunt)....... cca to Commerce 
wrge (Haantinen) Pa encndtdiecan pes 

Hitiahoro* (Fi) oe cece eee eee FP. Worke 

Houston (Harris) ...........-..+00+-+++- G. W. Thsrp 

Hubbard City # TIA ie onesittoncphiindietaieeiel Lee Frisby 

ves iret Natio. al Bank or Alien & Oliver 

Joshua (Johnson) ...................- Send to Cleburne 

Klondike (Delta)............. conc Send to Commerce 

La Grange” (Fayette)...............-.. Geo. E. Lenert 

(Hunt)...... evcceesseees-B0nd to Commerce 

Lafkin (Angelina).................- W. J. TOWNSEND 
Kefers to Angelina County Nationa) Bank. 

rhe J 

80 Artonio* (Bexar) ....... eseeeseee-- Ball & Faller 

San Saba (San Saba).................. ‘ector & Brown 
Seguin (juadalupe)........ sonal ; 

Sherman* (Grayson)............ «wees Beaty & Cuive 

MN) .nnneencceeceeees William Pannill 

-y * (Hopkins) ............Sam ~ Kari 

ONTAZUC) ......-neneeeeeene ---.Send 

(Williamson). ..... aevevedeb¥ ------R. L. Penn 

ple Didbndsescocces oweesseee--- Send to Belton 

( Deccsnstrcces -+«---Robert L. Warren 





Texarkana (Bowie) .............-.....+- R. R. Lockett 
tyior* (Smilth)...... AO, 8. Herndon & Sons 

{ Deweccee eoccovasente vy. ¥. Anderson 
Tanna (Johneon).............+ Sand te Clebnrre 


Waco (MoLennan)......... ...... "FOSTER & JORDAN 
Commercial, corporation, tnsurance, banking and 
bankraptoy law, v. sagsenee Practice in all the 
courte, State ‘ederal. Refers to Provident 
National Bank r~" The Aasociated Officers of the 
Mervantile Adjuster. Thoroughly Sulpped and 
aggressive collection department. mpt per- 
sonal attention given to ali business 


Waxahachie” (Ellis)..................- J 
Weatherford 





Richfield (Sevier) wa... saseeplamngueen ae 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercia! li pecially. 


tigation 6s 
— = SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Commercial . corporation and mining 
ay 2 alties. Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional k of this city. References furnished 
at any point where required. 
VERMONT. 


Alburgh (Grand Isle)..............S8end to St. Albans 
Barre ( Washington) «+--+. F. §. Willams 





( «--.F. W. Baldwin 
Bellows Falls (Windham)..............-. . A. 
Brandon (Ru a 8. Mareb 
Brattleboro (Wind nb Stowe 
Burlington* (Chittenden) ............... “Elibu B, Taft 


Serd to Hyde Park 
.. Githert'A Davie 
Hyde Park" (Lamoille).............. F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia) . - 

Kefers to National Bank of Lyndon. 


Montpelier*( Washington). Dillingham. Huse& Howlard 

Morrisville (Lamoille)............. — to Ly de Park 

Northfield (Washington)............... 

North Hero* ( Isle)..... eee ‘to 8 Thanr 

R tlend* (Ru See Oe A. Brigham 
M 





ob 
White River Junction (Windsor) - 





Wm. 
Windsor, (Windsor) ...... cocceustse. Gilbert A. Davis 
Woodstock" (Windsor) --..¥. U, Southgate 





VIRGINIA, 





heny)...... ....Geo. K. Anderson 


Danville (Pitteylvamia)........... --- A. C. EDMUNDS 

509 Main st. Geveral practice. State and Federal 
Courta, Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial 
Law and Collections K-fers to First National 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco Co. 


W. T. Fitehett 
Harrison burg” a... Sipe 


Leesburg (Loudoun} ................. -.W. E. Garren 
Refers to People’s National Bank of Leesburg. 


Matnows* (M 
Newport Newa* (Warwick)...... 





--. W, B. COLONNA 
—* to City Bank and Newport News National 


BICKFORD & STUART, ze he) Betonal Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the ational bank. 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. B. SELDNER, 230 Main st. Commercial, collec 
law. Litigation. Refers to any 
Morton (Wise)................ ALDERSON & KILGOR 
Keter to Sicat National Bank. ¥ 








Peters’ (Dinwiddie) ........ Bernard & Townsend 
rane (Norfolk) .......--.0000-- congo Cassel! 
Poiaaki* (Prisaki) © asceun 
Richmond (Henrior).. 
Carefu’ attention to all kinds “af legal yo A 
thoroughly «quipped c-lection department. Refer 
toall the judges clerks and mi: irt-rial ¢flicers 
of }he ( ourta of Richmond and vicinity. Save and 
Federal; «li banks and reputable busmess firms 
of Richmond 


Roanwke (Roanoke)........ asnseeeees- JNO. H. WRIGHT 
Genera] law practice. Loans and investments 
Courts: Roanoke City and Adjacent Counties, 


eee wees er 





Court of Appeale and U. 8. Distmet and Cirenit 

Courts. Refers to First National Bank. 
S™art* De cccoccccece «-P. Bouldin. Jr 
Stannton’ (Augusta) .... A. C. Braxton 
Suffolk ( -. Lee Britt 
Warrenton* (Fanquier) J.P.J3 
Warsaw* (Rich . W. Chinn, Jr 
W'inaheater’ ( Fred Z . R. EF. Ryrd 
Wise (Wise)............ .Alderson & Kilgore 
Wytheville" (Wythe)..... cocesee cocene MM. M user 

WASHINGTON. 


Arii Baobemioh) -.---.-.reesseas.20-L. } N. Jones 
Toate any bnainess house in Arlinc*on.: 
Bellingham ( W hatcom)...........------ O. ?. Brown 
Coitax FERRY, «--cnonwn ssesens cy ‘4-> 
Da) ton’ (Colam socencnebpereqssaennnils Hs maa 


Montesano (Chehalis).......... pasekuanain 





Seattle’ (King) 
DOUGLAS, LANE & DOUGLAS. Refer to H. O. 
Shuey 4 Co, Bentere 
GEOKGE w. SAULSBENRY, Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion Bock. Refers to the Washington 
atioval a, —- 
Snohomish* (Snobom aeeseseeeess- Coloman 
South Bend* (Pacific) ...... « see+-Hewen & Stratton 


Spokane’ (Spokane) : 

general ice 20 years. 
Refera to = k or prominent 
merebant in _ ee yeceate ba at 
N.Y. Amone my corres: 
are: Head Lauterbach . 
Jobnaon, New York City: Moran, 


SAMUEL R. STERN, 





630-633 4 
Mayer & Mever, Newman, North 
THE ROOKERY | rup& Levi Chicago ; Repre- 
ANNEX. sents of Trade. San Fran- 
cisco; Merchants’ Protective 
Union, Portland Oreg. , 
Tacoma* (Pierce) .........- coorsnnsenee ye & Allyn 


Walla Walla ( Walla Walla)............-...W.U 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison (Webster)...... eseees..See@ Webster Springs 
Bluefield (Mercer)..............W. W. MoU Wy 
Buckbannon’ (estan) ---- weoséessiee F. C, Pifer 
pet vere” pate (Ww ) Send to Webster Springs 
Charieston* (Kana Brown, Jackson & night 


Charlestown* Big mn gp pees pe W. Brown 


Refers to 
(Harrison)......-... OC. W Lyneb 
Cowen (Webster) ...........fend to Webster Sorines 
fe mane yd pr sonceee-- Seud to Webster > 
Fairmont* (Marion).............«..--.-A. B. 14 


hed 4 arte cccrr ge Rogue, & Hamilton 
Charleston, W 


OR eee 
Hotieasl Bek tath of Oke 


Seoharee Se renee bison 
x we eees owe tees D 
(Mineral) ........ eossée F. M. Revrolds 
CARLETON C. PIERCE 
sotare to Kingweod National Ban 


Lane’s Bottom (Webster)... wee cage ns 


oo cnessoedestls Iie 

‘Grant) ..... eo 
Montgomery (Fevette). .... 
Morgantown’ (Monongalia).. “iazzette & STEWART 
fer to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank bere. 
Moundevillie” (Marshaill)........ Simpson & Showacr 


New Martinsville” (Wetzel) 
3. W. oz" artnevile bank: James Refers 
~~ og Hill, Mont 


Oe B. Ym -Morgan ae: 7 Mianis oressb 


eee 










rears. 
inent 
dents 


h & 
loran, 


ective 


Allyn 
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(W 00d) 

vas oe. Rete te Puchentere 
and First National Banks. 

& Forman 


athe aiaedes’ ‘ar 
t rlseeant” (Mason) ............-...3. 8. Spenoer 
Pot ofore to Ml National Bank. 


ro 


Petersburg ( + (oraat) 







Ripley* (Jackson)....... 
Saint Marys* (Pleasants).. . J. Porter 
proven vere ( ge coscacsoscocesecse A. * hed Hunt 


Spencer, ( "oane) ........ Eitongre est EONS P. RYAN 
Keters to othe Bank of 

Sutton* (B axton).... .... cee eer MORRISON & RIDER 
Ke fer to the Sutton Bank. 

Wainville (Webster)........Send to Webster Springs 

Wayne* (Wayne).... .. .... -Chapman Adkina 

Webster Springs’ (Webster).. Thurmond & Wooddell 
Commerciai law and collections. Reter to Buck 
hanneo Rank, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Wolate (Med Weiieck, -ccctdasges sncceoce Bell & Lits 
Kefer to MeDowell County Bank. 

Wellsburg* (Brooke).....00.....0.0..W. M. Workman 


vay @’ (Ohio) 


eeeeee 


. M. Garvin. attention given to 

ising corpora’ ander the laws of Weat 
rompt and careful attention given cqmeneuatel 

tmantios and collections. Attorney for Venter 


Wheeling Bank. 


Williamson* (Mingo) 


DOUGL*S W BROWN, Refersto James Deaives 
Clerk County Court, Mingo Co. 


She a & Goodykoonts. Refer to Bank of 
illiamson. 
WISCONSIN. 
Algova ‘Kewann’e)...... 20. beeseesececs M. T. Parker 


Refvra to Bank of Algoma. 





Antigo amare ) sc ceescenseeseeees SOND H. Trever 
Applet coeatecese eooee H.W. ‘Tenney 
Arcadia Bye mene coess RICHMOND & RICHVWONO 


Refer to Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 
Bauk of Galesville. Bink of Blair. 
Ashiand  Ashiant:) .SANBOR®, LAMOREUX & PRAY 
Refer to Bradatreet a Merranti'e Ageucy. Ashland 
National Bank and Northe:n National Bank. 


Baraboo (Sauk).......++-sec0s-.+.-.- Bentley & Kelly 
Beloit ‘Rock)...... --Theo. VD. Woulasy 
Blair (Trem pealeau)..... ..». Send to Arcadia 
Boscobel (Grant) 
William &. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
Boscobel. 


at 
Briggsville (Marquette) .......ccc0- .++--- A. L. Wood 
Chippewa Fails* (C wa) 
Clintonville (Waupaca)..... 
Columbus (Columbia)... 
Danville (Dodge) ..... 
Darlington* (La Fayette).............Urton & Osborn 
——— (LOW). ...cccccccesccescees-3.3 Hoeguing 
Doylestown (Columbia) ...........-- tw Columbas 
Eau Claire (Ean Claire).......E. M. & F. D. Bartlett 
Eleva (Trempealvan) .................Send to Arcadia 
Ettrick (Trempealeam) .............-- Send to Arcadia 
Fall River (Columb: ecececcee.-- Sond Ww Columbus 
Fond dn Lae" (Pond dn Lao)..........E. P. Worthing 










Galesville ( Trempeaslean) ............ Send to Arcadia 

Green Bay” (Growa) ..... ---.-John C. & A. C. Neville 
Refer to Green Bav Water Co. 

Independence (Trempealean)......... Send to Arcadia 

Janesville 


(Rook) 
FETHERS (O. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 


0.), 10 West ye st. Attorne:s for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 
notaries. Special colleo- 


Savings Banks. All 
t. 


tion d 
Keveer (Columbia) ...........+..---Send to Columbux 
Kenosha’ (Kenosha)............McDowell & Kroncke 
Kewaunee ' (Kewaunee) ...........-..-John Wattawn 
La Urosse* (La Crosse) ....-..-+...-+---Miller & Wolfe 
Lancaster (Grant)........Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
Lowell (Dodge)........ cogéesaunenes Send to Columbus 
Matisun © ane) 
RICHMOND, LAMB & JACKMAN. Mendota Block. 
Commercial and yon law. Keler to 
Firet National Bank and Bank of hag m= 
Marinette | Marinette: & Daily 
MIL W aUEBE: (Milwankee) 
Jobn F. Burke, 904 Pabst Bidg. 
New Londun NL, ed. ses -seeee-Charles A. Holmes 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Oconte* (Ocento)......... «eoes-..-Francis X. Morrow 
Oshkosh ( Wienehage) 
Bouck & vee. Refer to New German- pow Amertoam 


se eeeeee 


Savk and South Side Exch sage Ban 
Home «& Oelleriob, 18 Mam ob 
Osseo (Trempeateaa) ........- e«eeee--Sond to Arcadia 
Pe (UOLEM DIB) 20000 -ccerceeees seeess K. 5. Saker 


Pi an D cpnendings ouscdee cnodem ER. oe= 
Ri siue* —. onccecccecesceseses..d0bn W. Owen 
Ke seeville (Dodge) ............+«++-.8end to Columbus 
Riv (Columbia) .....-.-.+00---+----Send to Columbus 
Ste vens’ Point’ ( J <cwe Owen & Frost 
St Croix Falls (Polk)..-.++0+-+-+ «+++. Mons P. Jerdce 
Sin P + irie (Dane) .....- .. 
Superio-* (Dougias) .. 









WYOMING. 

Basin = TD scoccece ccocses ««.W. 8. 
Baffalo* (Johneon)...............<«+-+- C. H. Parmelee 
Uasper’ (Natrona) ...............<«««. Fred. . 

heyenne* ‘Laramie).. ......... gw 
Cody (Big Horn)..........<........ AA, “WUNTINGTON 
las* (VOUveree) ..........6 0000+ Wm. F. Mecum 
Evanston’ (Uinta) cece .««««-Robert 8. —_ 

Lander* ( iD inpeeennccocnnsttaiin E. 
Laramie* (Albany)................«.+«. MN. EB. Corthell 
Newcastle’ (Weston)................ «eee Gri Bros 
Rawlins* (Carbon) ........... ...... HOMER MERRELL 
in all courts, State and Federal. Com- 


mercial, corporation and mining law. Refers to 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank ip 
State of Wyoming. 
Rook oy hr puma keocball Taliaferro & Watts 
Sheridan” ( )inenanesceccneeeede. BE. Lomnabaugn 
Sundance* (Crook) .............. -«««+Melvin Nichols 











PRILEIPPINE ISLANDS 


EE EE ee ee 
FUMED cndds cadnbascccce cocccese . Send to Venila 
EES 


i Ani ehihabt+ccsecetoecscouteal Send to Manila 
MANILA... : }. HUDSON CURRY 
273, Calle Herran, Paco. R-fers to Hon. W. & 


Jennings Gwnerper of Flomda; R. E L. Durant, 
Editor *‘News", Palmetio, Fia,; Jobn L. Clem, 
Asst. Qr. Mr. Gen. U.S. A., Manila. 


PUNO wevtecesecsccccccccccescess Send to Manila 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Fille... nccccccccceeess seeee . Wise & Nickens 


Eh in scconcaccccacoonslal Humphreys 





CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Cranbrook (Kootenay) ................- Send to Nelson 
Greenwood (Kootenay). .-.. Nemes yo 
Nanaimo (Nenaimo)............ 
Nelson (Kootenay).......... 
New Denver (Kootena 
New Westminater™ ( 
Revelstoke (Kootenay) 
Rossland (Kootenay) .. ... 
Sandon (Kootenay). .... 
Slovan City (Kootenay) .. 
Trail (Kooteuay) ........ 





MANITOBA. 


Brandon* (Brandon) ....... .........-...H. L. Adolph 
Dau (Marquette). 


-saceee-A. E. Wilkes 
fers to the Bauk of Ottawa. 
Hartney ( Winchester) « -aaeeeees-@. 8. Hallen 


La Prairie‘ (PortageLaPrairie)...E Anderson 
Wineipegieikirk)M'donald. Tupper. Phippena Tepper 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fredericton (York) ......... .. Arthur R. Slipp 
land) .. 





(Ww aivoy a6Rh 
St. John* (St. John) ..... Barnhill & Sanford 
sw. ( iotte).... ...W.U. &, Grimmer 
Woodstock* (Carleton) ........ Fisher & A. B. 
Refer to of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halitax. 
NEW FOUNDLAND. 

St. Johns (St. Johna)..................Kent & Howley 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
Calgary* (Alberta Ter.) .............+.. W. L. Bernard 
Sdmonton (Alberta Ter.)............-. Taylor & Boyle 
Regina ‘Assiniboia Ter.) .......... Haaltain & Robson 

Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.) .......James F. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 








cuhentt apeeet... conesseecelenaednam 
nnapolis * (Annapolis) ............ d 
Bridgewater (Lanenburg)......... Send to Lunenbarg 

( BD. ccacoccesced to Lanenburg 
GALIFAX* (Halifax)...... Harris, Henry & Caban 
Lenanbarg* (Laneaburg)............... 8. A. Chesley 
poe 

ew 

North 8 Breton) 

; sate dieaiatends apne 
es Brook fold (Queens 
a (Cumberland) ...... Send to 0 Amherst N.8 

( iddbecceeceese New Glasgow 


Truro” (Colcheater).. .........-- Longworth & Layton 
pel panto mn poy ay 
Windsor (Hants) ............-- .W. M. Christie 
Yarmouth* (Yarmoutn).....Saadford H. Peltoa, K. 0 


ONTARIO. 


Barrie* (Simooe)....... 
Belleville* (Hastings). 
Chatham’ (Kent)....... 
Galt (Waterloo 


Hamilton* (Wentworth) . Scott, Lees, Hobson &Stephes 

cage (Frontenac).... 
Middlesex) . ..... w 

99 Dundas at. Refers to Molaons Rank, London 

branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Vo., London. 









Ottawa (Carleton) 

MacCRAKEN, ge ogee & & McDOUGAL, Barris- 
ters, Solicitors, sto. a my Court ant De 

Sacknamaal Agents. Re Bank of Ottawa. 


McLAURIN & MILLAR S. : Madonen. hg yt Hal- 
dane rristers, & licitors, 


Millar), 19 El 

Notaries, eto. : oo of Ottawa 

Deering Warvecter Co., Chicago. 
Seaforth (Huron) ........... Witten sasstans R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln).............Collier & Burson 
TORONTO* (York) 

Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 

Toronto Junction (York)......... ... JOHN JENNINGS 


Windsor* (Essex) ...........-...-.-------Ellis & Ellis 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


‘ * (Queena) ........... Mellish & Mell. 
Refer to Bank of Canada. 
Geewencéoccucccecasatl ae 
QUEBEC. 
Danville Piiicedeeseckesconathe 
Refers to iewuakipai's ai Bickrons ~ 
MONTREAL* (Montreal) ...........-. Butler & Abbott 
New Carlisle (Bonaventure) ...James Edward Mill 
Adv Barrister, Solici 
“Quabes Disk) duaed nl Pentland & Stuart 





MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of) 

J. L. STARR KUNT. Ca'le de Montealegre, No 20. 
Alumnus of the Excuela Nacional Juri«pra- 
dencia. Refers to Cyrus ; Lawrence & > 
b'kera, 15 Wali at.. N.Y; J. Mittonornell.of J. 
B &4.M Cornell. iron manufacturers, 2Ath at. 
and tith ave., N.Y.: Frederick Straus, mw 
firm of J & W. Seligwan & Co, Milla 
N.Y; Cark A. Gerwiorft, of Guthrie. Urava' 
& Henderson. atterneva, 40 Wall at, N vV.; 
Commercial National Rank of Chicago, tl 
and the Compania Banquera Veracruzana of 
Vera Crus, Mexico. 

A fee of #1.00 in cases of $59.00 or under must 
accomp «wy claim, to pay postage etc., in locat- 
ing debtors. 





ENCLAND. 


(Middlesex) 
— Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avoue 
Place Vendome. Author of Traatise apes 
— a ia and Bags ned hn 
900 pages, oe free. er, 
hees & Gn natitenene New York; Stevens & 
Sons, London, publishers. 





JAPAN. 


4, SCIDMORE, Counsellor a Law. 


AOBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 


YOKOHAMA. 
GE 2RGE 








20 Nassau Street NEW YORE 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


CaBLe Appress “Herpak.” Established 188. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 © urt Street, (Prone 321.) BOSTON, MABSR 
Practice tn al! 8» te and Federal Courts. 





Collections and Commercial Litigation given prompt 
tien Bankruptcy and Corporation Law a apectalty. 
~~ oes Make commilrsivn to Herbert L Baker, 
ry Public 


References: Beacon Trust & Safe De t Co. or an 
Dank fn loston. wae . , 


GZORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J 
Master and &xamuiner tn Gaseeery. Sup*eme Conrt Com- 
lasioner, General Practice in State and United States 

; Cobection Department. 
reser ts New Jersey Corporations Office and O iza- 
Fy nee ny. gees 3 — 
Reterences on Reonest, 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 st. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 











Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





N. SaAkGENT Koss, H. UC, BRENNEX ax, 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE, 


Hection Department, A. J. BEENNEMAN, Manacer 
NUTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, oe 6 = . 2 e 


PA 
Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 


A. 8B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 
234 Main Street, 





Nertolk County. 


NORFOLK. VA." 

PRACTICE IN STATE AND FKUKKAL COUKTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —:. zation. 
Reference: Any bank tn Norrolk. 

Long Iistance Telephone 1023. 
= 


Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about an) thing f 


Want clippings of every article publish 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines anu trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
speciul subject f 


Notary Public 





Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or elee- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that vature f 


The ea-ier!, snrest, quickest, most eco. 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers 

$1.00 a month and upwards 

United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Lil, 





ee 
AMERICAN | AWYER’S 


LIST OF 
Commercial Attorneys 


WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
REPRESENTED ‘THERE 


HH 


Reasonable Rates 
Good Results 


Hm 








SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
“An Increase of Legal 
Business, and how to 


Bring it about.” 








ROBINSONIAN 
UNIVERSAL INTEREST TABLES, 


BOOK IN USE. 


The Most Complete, and Readiest of 
Reference, 


ALREADY THE STANDARD. 
OOMPRISING 
Graven Iuenetee—Frem 134 to 128—860 days. 

—From 2% to 10s—9865 days. 
ais ON DaILyY BaLanocrs.—Al! rates. 
AVERAGING ACCOUNTS.— The very best methods 
Savines Bank InTEREST.—Better toan any other. 
COMPOUND LNTEREST.— From 14 to 9%. 

STEELING ExonaneR.—Converting 8's to £’s,and £’s 
to 8's, at al! rates from $4.75 to $4.95, advanc 
ing by 4 cents. 4 
And a variety of other useful tables, too numerous 
to mention. 


Price, $5.—Sent postpaid t) any address op 
receipt of price. Address, 


AMERICAN BANKERS AGENCY, 
20 NASSAU STREET. 
P. 0. Box 4}1 New York 





Send stamp for booklet. 








THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By Cxumwroruzr G. Trepeman, A.M., L.L.B. 
Author of 


“ Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power 





Inchades all specte « instruments of indebtednes ar 
written evidences of property that are used tn the con - 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and Netes. of 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but a per 
of the subject. Bemdes Bilis and Notes, and every- 
thing pertaining *> them, the book containsample e1- 
planations of r-e law relating to 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, Unitee 

States Treasury Notes and Bilis ef Credi:, 

Government & Municipal Bonds, Corpera- 

tion Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

Steck, Recelvers’Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warehouse Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers, Tickets 

of Admission to Enterralnments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new work en Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if nos 
more so, as any existing two or three volume 
beok. 1: has only become possible to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employe 
ment of the author’s well-known skil) in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
anexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers the 
whole ground, viz. : the new book is written onthestyle 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more than 
anything else, won for the* work the felicitous reputa- 
tion it has. 





1039 Pages. PRICE, 86.00. 
Address: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 
0 .Box 411. NEW YORK 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and thei 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 
Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 

LZ 
"Lecturer on The The ie fn nd practice 1 Hay “Benking tn Pi 
coal Banling. Box pan. ce Coane a wad ctr woran 


The decisions relating to to Bank Collections of late have 

been more —_ and important than op any other sub- 

ted with banking. The present w contains ® 

yeition - the law, with references to all the deci- 
Lave rendered, 


The following are the subjects considered in this work: 

Ownership of Paper Indorsed in Blank ané 
Deposited and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed and 
Deposited. 

Mode of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts for Acceptance ané 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable at 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death, 


‘Lex 
alons 


Payments. 
Mistake and Forgery. 
Usage. 
Sub-Agency. 
Damages. 
The work contains 333 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 
STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P. O. Box 411.) 


NEW YORK. 


